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Preface 



The Wingspread conference on "Inter- 
national Education and the Community 
College" was convened by the American 
Association of Community^^nd Junior Col- 
leges (AACJC), in cooperation with The 
Johnson Foundation. 

Since its founding nibre than eighteen 
years ago, The Johnson Foundation has 
given international education an important 
place among its areas of program interest 
and activity. Over these years the Founda- 
tion has cooperated with many organizations 
to convene at Wingspread meetings that have 
examined a wide variety of topics and issues 
relating to international education. Topics 
of past Wingspread conferences have in- 
cluded: the Foreign Student at the Graduate, 
Undergraduate, Community College arid 
^Secb n~da r y School~ teveis;f the U NESCO 
Associated Schools Project; the Internation- 
al Baccalaureate; Bi-Lingual Education; 
Cross-Cultural Education; Assessment of 
Global Literacy; International Educational 
Exchange; Study Abroad; international 
Cooperation in Curriculum Development; 
and . Technical Assistance in Education 
Abroad. Bi-national and multi-national 
Wingspread conferences have been held on 
many educational topics.' In the spring of 
1978 . a World Conference on Innovative 
Higher Education brought together ^ Wing- 
spread rectors and chancellors of universities 
from over thirty countries. 

This experience of one foundation in a 
brief decade symbolizes the pace of move- 
ment in the world toward international and 
global perspectives in education. Interna- 
tional education, once primarily a peripheral 
interest of collegeS'and universities, is moving 
closer to center stage. 



In May 1978 The Johnson Poundation 
welcomed the opportunity to cooperate with 
AACJC in'a broad national review and 
assessment of international education in 
community and junior colleges. 

This report, edited by Roger Yarrington, 
Vice President of AACJC, contains the 
papers presented at Wingspread and the 
recommendations that were drafted by the 
conference participants. It provides a per- 
spective on how a group of community and 
junior college educators and other educa- 
tional leaders view the relevance and place of 
international education in the community 
college now and in the days ahead. The infor- 
mation, ideas and suggestions in this report 
will make it a useful resource for persons 
interested in the expanding international 
dimensions of community college programs 
and services. 



Henry M. Halsted 
Vice President-Program 
The Johnson Foundation 



Introduction 

In October 1977 a colloquium on foreign 
students In United States community colleges 
was held at Wingspread, the conference cen- 
•ter of The Johnson Foundation in Racine, 
Wisconsin. The proceedings of that con- 
ference are published in The Foreign Stu- 
dent in U nited States Community and Junior 
Colleges (College EnTrance Examination 
Board: New York, 1978). 

Discussions at the 1977 colloquium indi- 
cated the need for additional conferences to 
address other aspects of international educa- ^ 
tion programs in cojnmunity colleges. Th^ 
Johnson Foundation^'agreed to assist AACJO 
with two additional Wingspread conferences. . 

This monograph reports on the first of 
these which was held May 22-24, r978, at 
Wingspread. Background papers-^discussed 
the international dimensions of the commu- 
nity college, internationalizing the curricu- 
lum, student and faculty exchanges, technical 
assistance programs, and a mpdel agreement 
with a foreign junior college. The back- 
ground papers are reproduced here. Also in- 
cluded are the recommendations formulated 
at the meeting. The Assembly report and rec- 
ommendations were drafted by Becky 
Jacobsen and reviewed by the Assembly par- 



ticipa^lts^at the closing session. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president of 
AACJC, sets the tone by m'aking the case for 
internationalizing community colleges. 
Moses S. Koch, author of the paper on in- 
ternationalizing the curriculum, is president 
of Monroe Community College in New York. 
Seymour Eskow, who writes about student 
and faculty exchanges, is president of Rock- 
land Community College in New York. Fred 
H. Harrington, who. describes opportunities 
for community colleges to provide technical 
assistance abroad, is director of International 
Linkages in Higher Education, a study pro- 
ject in Washington, D.C. Daniel R. 
McLaughlin describes , a comprehensive 
cooperative agreement involving Ashuntuck 
Community College in Connecticut, where 
he is president. * 

The conference to follow the one report- 
ed here will be held at Wingspread October 
25-27, 1978. That meeting will convene re- 
presentatives of community colleges in the 
United States and from institutions in as 
many as 20 countries abroad interested in 
short-cycle post-secondary education, educa- 
tion for work, lifelong learning systems, 
literacy education, distance learning, and 
sharing of information and cooperative en- 
deavors with commuhity colleges in the 
United States. 

, We greatly appreciate the assistance of 
The Johnson Foundation in supporting 
these conferences. Additional assistance has 
^en received from Shell Companies 
Fbtindation in support of this publication. 
Also, we are indebted to the authors of the 
papers that appear in this report and to the 
Wingspread Assembly participants for 
their contributions to the continuing dia- 
logue on the international services of com- 
munity colleges. 

Roger Yarrington 
' o Vice President, AACJC 
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International 
Dimensions of 
Community 
Education 

~By Edmund^. Gleazer, Jr.. ' . - 

A careful reading of the morning news- 
paper may be more significant for the com- 
munity college planner than periodic perusal 
of his professional journals. That may sound 
like dangerous doctrine to come from one 
whose organization is in the publishing bus- 
iness, but 1 mean it. I hope,^of course, there 
will be time for both. But, 1 think that no one 
will dispute the notion that community col- 
lege leadership must be acutely sensitive to 
what is happening to people within their 
areas of responsibility— to change in forces 
that affect the quality of community life, to 
critical issues confronting citizens arid requir- 
ing social decision making. A good newspa- 
».per will report these. Increasingly many of- 
the forces and the critical issues have their in- 



ception many miles away, but the effect is 
nonetheless real, and the element of distance 
is fast losing its protective shield to the ac- 
celerating speed of transportation and com- 
munications. 



What did my morning newsp_g^Qr.tell me 
a few weelcs ago that was important for pbople 
whose profession deals with the ,teachmg- 
learning process? As one reads,* a remark- 
able mosaic begins to appear in stories about 
Japan and Sweden and Egypt and Israel and 
Panama, and the United States. We^ead: 

Sweden's Troubled Utopia ... the 
Swedish welfare 'state . that had stood as 
a model for so many foreign nations -has 
suddenly gone into a tailspin - partly 
as a consequence of former and present 
government policies and largely as a re- 
sult of international circunistaaces over 
which nobody here has control . 

. . . the" global recession that hit everyone 
• following the oil crisis of*1973 

.Q~~7; rthe expected worldwide-recovery has 
not arrived . . . Sweden . . . can nolgnger 
count on an international boom, to re- 
verse its economic decline ... 

A 

... As Swedes tighten their belts, ttiey 
are learning the unpleasant truth that 
"^even welfar,e states must adapt to the 
realities of a changing planet. 

And in a story from Japan we read about "aq- 
gry farmers/' a phrase remarkably similar 
to one that cculd be used in describing the 
emotional state of farmers in the U.S. What 
are they angry about? 

Japan and the U.S. Reach Agreement 
on Trade. . r 




" The Japanese promised to-treble^ im- 
ports ororahges.and^to quadruple im- 
' ports of- orange and grapefruit juice. 
- * It proniised **mutual efforts" to increase 

* beef imports by ,10,000 tons next fis- 
•cal year.". . . ' .r, ^ ' 

. ..." Even the minor concessions an- 

* nounced today drew an angry -response 
from Japan's leading farmers' associa- 
tion, which declared that Japan had sur- 
rendered to the unjust requirements of 
the U.S. ^ - * ^ ' - 

, . . ^n .d^fercnce IIq the Japanese, the 
a^reenient included a U.S. promise to 

* - irpprove its. balance* of i)ayin€fnts'p"psi- 

tion by reducing it«5 dependence on ini- 
ported oiL Japan's government has saLid"* 
many times that the reaL A'merican trad- 
ing problem is the heavy importation of 
oil, not the trade barriers in Japan.' 

. ■ -t 

To the unsophisticated reader, the story 

becomes a bit complicateci because the oil 
which is referred to in the discussions about 
oranges and grapefruit juice comes not from 
Japan or from the United States but from the 
Middle East. But that really is just the point; 
world trade is complicated, and how it comes 
out may make farmers in Japan angry and 
those in the U.S. happy, for under the new 
agreements Tokyo Is sending delegations of 
Japanese buyers to discuss possible deals with 
American exporters. Now, how do you deal 
^Uh the shoe, steel, electronic, and other in- 
.dustries that assert their injuries by imports 
and that are mounting an offensive in Con- 
gress that could threaten America's liberal 
tr&de policy? 

And a columnist points out - 

,Eacb country or group maximizing its 
own short-run interest does so at the ex- 
pensc>of the rest of the world, in' beggar- 

12, 



thy-rieighbor fashion - each step likely 
to be followed by retaliation. Each step 
'represents a gain for the country that 
takes it. Successive steps make losses for 
all certain. The "private good" of na- . 
tional gain can be achieved only in the 
short run unless nations also cooperate 
to produce the international "public 
good" of stabiiity. 

* , Secretary of State Cyrus Vance ran 
headlong into the fracas of public versus 
private good in his recent barnstorming 
appearances to shed some light and truth on 
the Panama Canal treaties. A reporter mar- 
veled at the high percentage of the questions 
directed to Mr. Vance that "showed clearly 
that many people still view the treaties 
through a prism of suspici,on, fear, and al- 
rnost total ignorance of what they say." In 
the face of this, stated the reporter, Mr. 
Vance reiterated his main theme: "I think it's 
important that we ensure that people have 
the facts. When they have the facts, it is my 
judgment that there will be sufficient votes 
for these^treaties." 

Whar "the facts" are is often a matter of 
differing views. Hot on Mr. Vance's trail of 
public discussions is a so-called "truth squad" 
intent upon letting people know "how things, 
' really are." 

The issues found in one morning's news- 
paper reveal, a troubling common malady, a 
lack of knowledge in the minds of ourcitizen- 
ry and, of even greater consequence, absence 
of interest in tracing causal factors that lead 
to our problems, factors that. must be dealt 
with if the problems are to be solved. The 
Swedish story speaks of "international cir- 
cumstances," "global recession," "oil crisis," 
"international boom," "worldwide recovery," 
^the last two' not having materialized.' 

In.the Japan story,- there is reference to 
"balance of payments," "world trade," and in 



the discussions of the Panama Canal treaties, 
**suspicion, fear, almost total ignorance of 
what the treaties say." Without question, we 
face in this country an apparent cultural lag. 
We are less than proficient in understanding 
and dealing with world events that bear upon V 
us daily and which our country greatly 
fluences. We have not learned that "we must 
adapt to the^j:eaiities of a changing planet." 

Interdependence 

The necessity to give events an inter- 
national dimension has been recognized in a 
few countries with" resources less bountiful 
thanp ours and closer to neighbors with dif- 
ferent philosophies. In 1974 the Chancellor 
of the Swedish Universities released a report 
asserting that y^ternSlTbtialized education 
was hecessar/to human survival in a shrink- 
ing world." Further, it was proposed that - 
international solidarity be an educational 
goal: \^ 

' The trend towards increased dependence \ 
between countries and peoples will de- \ 
cisively change the determinants of the \ 
human condition, and with that of edu- 
cation as well. Many of the crucial life 
problems have taken on global dimen- 
sions and can only be solved by inter- 
national collaboration. That is why ed- 
ucation must seek to promote interna- 
tional cooperation iand solidarity. It 
should create global openness, aware- 
ness and readiness to act, generate under- ^- 
standing and respect for other peoples X . 

and cultures, and instill insight into the 
relativity of national circumstances, 
values and living patterns. It shouldpro- 
mote the ability to communicate across 
frontiers, a tg^ent that includes not only 
linguistic skills but also extends to know- 
ing how to establish contacts with the 
surrounding worl^d. Education should 
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also prepare for careers with increasing 
international components, both at home 
and abroad. 

The cortimittee contends that the 
schools and universities are still far from 
satisfying such educational goals. ^ 

The pressing need is for a thorough- 
going reorientation, for a new look at 
the part education can play for working 
together internationally. 

Surely the rapid pace of developments 
in the world of nations since 1974 has em- 
phasized the wisdom of the committee's re- 
commendations. Indeed, these were confirm- 
ed by the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe that led to the Helsinki 
Agreement. But as Representative Paul Si- 
mon, a member of the Commission- on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, charged 
last year, there are developments in.this coun- 
try that show an actual decline in our commit- 
ment to expand international communica- 
tions and cooperation. 

The Commission points to declining 
enrollments in foreign languages. The 
International Education Act has never 
been funded. 

The Fulbright-Hays program is today 
in 1977 30 percent smaller than it was 
ten years ago when measured in 1967 
dollars. 

The Commission describes the situa- 
tion as serious "in view of the increasing 
degree of world interdependence and the 
need for more international cooperation,'' 
and it recommended to the President "that 
he appoint a commission to make recommen- 
dations to the President and the Congress on 
how to strengthen and improve language and 
area studies in the United States." 

Obviously, language and area ^studies 



are important, ..but what is called for is a 
"thorough-going reorientation, for a new 
look at the part education can play for work- 
ing together internationally." 

As the Swedish committee put it: 

This reorientation will have to start at 
preprimary level, this because important 
attitudes take shape during the first 
years of life. The primary target here 
must be certain fundamental attitudes, 
which though they have no specific 
international link will still make all the 
difference for international understand- 
ing: tolerance, the ability to cooperate 
with others, an individual and collective 
sense of responsibility, etc. Not only 
that, but the children should be intro- 
duced to international subject matter 
in the games they play, the songs they 
sing, the stories and books they read, 
and the pictures and films they see. 

That certainly represents the larger picture, 
but now what about community colleges? 

Community 

What part can they play in interna- Colleges 
tional education? Is it possible that at this 
particular time their emerging characteris- 
tics give them unusual opportunities? Here 
are some reasons to answer that question 
^^yes." - 

First and most obvious is the simple 
fact of the large numbers of people contact- 
ed. More than half of all students beginning 
their college work do so in community col- 
leges. And we know that tor every student in 
. a credit class there is at least one more pursu- 
- ing educational interests outside the credit 
framework. Beyond these constituencies are 
the uncounted thousands who participate in 
such activities as the rapidly developing 
community forums sponsored by the colleges 

^ . -7.^ ' 
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in cooperation with other community agen- 
cies. 

Community colleges have fast become 
one of the nation's major resources in adult 
education, and the number of students be- 
yond traditional college age will continue 
to mount as the colleges relate their services . 
to developmental stages in the lives of people. 
So, in terms of c oriVentional academic book- 
keeping, the full-time equivalent enrollments 
may not increase at a dramatic rate. The 
numbers of students contacted, the head 
count, will continue to grow, and the area of 
influence ot the community college will 
broaden. If the institution were to develop 
an international dimension, the numbers of 
people affected could be larger than the 
ni'.^ber served by any other segment of 
postsecondary education. 

Another asset of the community col- 
lege in furtherance of its services is the net- 
work of relationships it has established in 
concert with other "educational providers" 
in the community. There is now an impressive 
list of institutions that are working cooper- 
atively with community schools — public 
libraries, newspapers* radio and television 
stations, university extension, museums, art 
galleries, departments of parks and recre- 
ation, labor unions, and training directors in 
business and industry. A reorientation of 
the community college to global dimen- 
sions and international collaboration will 
find its expression broadly extended by . 
means of networks already in place. 

But possibly of greatest significance is a 
potential not yet fully examined. For an in- 
stitution to have a truly international dimen- 
sion the most effective means witl be provi- 
sion for international interaction or pursu- 
ance of common interests. To do 'things 
together is the best way to learn how to co- 
operate and much more instructive than the 
finest books, videotapes, or travel programs. 



In order to probe the possibilities of such 
interaction we need to look carefully at -what 
is happening to the community college in 
this country. 

The community college in the United 
States began a metamorphosis in the early 
I960's as it sought to provide educational 
opportunity to people who had not had that 
opportunity before. The college met people 
where they were and worked with them to 
adapt educational programs to meet their 
needs. To learn about the people the insti- 
tution was teaching, the college moved into 
the community setting. Relationships were 
established with the family, the neighborhood 
center, the manpower development agencies, 
the social workers, the recreation centers. 
The college began to cut across ethnic lines, 
socio-economic classes, educational interests, 
and geographic boundaries. People found 
that it provided a place to discuss community 
issues in an informed way. A symbiotic rela- 
tionship developed with the community. If 
teaching of literacy skills was required, the . 
college did that. If there were needs for citi- 
zens to organize themselves to deal ^itH 
housing problems, the college made avail- 
'able appropriate learning experiences so that 
citizens could learn not only their rights 
brfWiow to secure those rights. 

1 am not overstating the point to say 
that many of this nation's community col- 
leges under good leadership becarne people's 
colleges. They expressed in educational' 
forms that strong populist movement in 
America during the I960's which historians 
. will someday identify as one of the most sig- 
nificant in the evolution of the United States. 
Those elements in America's community 
colleges now represent a community of 
interest with places abroad in which the val- 
;ues 1 have described will be of critical signi- 
ficance during the next twenty-five years. 
>t: Listen to P. L. Malhotra, principal of 



the College of Vocational Studies in New 
Delhi, India: 

I felt extremely encouraged to know that 
you strongly believe in strengthening the 
ties between the developed and develop- 
ing countries in the field of the com- 
munity college system. 
Short-cycle education, non-formal edu- 
cation, lifelong education and the com- 
bination of world of learning and world 
of work, is the real answer to many 
educational ills in the third world. But 
what is required is that concepts and per- 
ceptions must be made more clear 
and publicized amongst the younger 
generation of educators in Asia and 
Africa. We have also to identify educa- 
tors who can assume leadership in the 
field of community-based education.- . 
lncrea:>ingly it becomes clear that local 
community-serving institutions have 
an opportunity and obligation to serve 
the world community as well because 
the fate of each community in the world 
is bound up with each other .... 
Community colleges, then, must also 
become world colleges if they are to 
prepare students^ for the interdependent 
world in whichlthey live. 

Mr. Malhotra proposed ^ become 
better acquainted with the American com- 
munity-based college: 

It may be stated that the anticipated re- 
sults of the investigations may confirm 
the belief that there is a greater need for 
short-cycle community-based education 
in the^ developing world because it is 
more relevant, more meaningful and 
less expensive. Perhaps the study may 
help in social and economic advancement 
of developing regions. Sharing of ex- 
^ Q periences through this study will lead 
-l^ to greater understanding anriongst the 



people of the world -^a, beginning of a 
new cooperative area in the field of post- 
secondary education, formal and non- 
formal. 

While 1 was in Udaipur, India, in Octo- 
ber 1977, participating in meetings of the 
Indian Adult Education Association and the 
Board of the International Council on Adult 
Education, the Ministry of Education pre- 
sented for discussion a draft document of a 
major policy statement on adult ""education. 
Do you detect any cornmonL educational 
interests? 

Education must serve the objectives of 
national development, and in this con- 
text^adult education has to be given the 
highest priority in educational planning. 
The government of India has resolved 
to accord that priority to adult education 
and to take all necessary steps for orga- 
nizing a massive progranime of adult 
education leading to eradicate illiteracy 
among youth within a period of ten years 
( 100 million people ages 15 - 35). Adult 
educatron, while emphasizing acquisi- 
tion of literacy skills should also be: 
-relevant to the environment and 

learners' needs 
-flexible regarding duration, time, lo- 
cation, instructional arrangements, 
etc. .\ 

- diversifled. in regard to curriculum, 
teaching and learning materials and 
methods 

- systematic in all aspects of organi- 
zation. 

. . . adult education must cease to be a 
concern only of the educational author- 
ity. ^A prerequisite of an adult education 
< movement is that all agencies, govern- 
mental, voluntary, private and public^ 
sector, industry, etc., should lend 
strength to it. 



In addition to organizing a massive pro- 
gramme for adult illiterates, it is neces- 
sary to provide special programmes for 
special groups based on their special 
needs. For example, programmes are 
needed for: 

' urban workers to improve their skills, 
to prepare them for securing their 
rightful claims and for participation 
in management; 

- government functionaries such as of- 
fice clerks, field extension workers and . 
police and armed forces personnel to 
upgrade their competence; 

- employees of commercial establish- 
ments such as banks and insurance 
companies to improve their perfor- 
mance;. 

- housewives to inculcate a better under- 
standing of family life problems and 
women's status in society. 

Programmes for these and several other 
categories of perspns could be organized 
through classroom participation, corre- 
spondence courses or mass media, or by 
a combination of these. 



A ground swell of like' interest moves 
through India,- Africa, Latin America and 
other areas* on this globe. But not yet has 
there been established any substantial and 
systematic relationship between the post- 
secondary populist educational movement 
in the United States and its emergence in 
these other countries. With all deference 
to the university relationships, some of these- 
longstanding, the most productive and far- 
reaching interrelationships in the future 
could be those tha; deal with community 
development, short-cycle education, voca- 
tional-technical education, adult education, 
literacy training, and those other areas 
identified by P. L. Malhotra. An explora- 



Hon of such relationships couid enliven our, 
institutions and could serve to remind them 
of the Values that brought them into being 
and which can continue to give them via- 
bility. 

u. .., Deliberate, and cooperative efforts will 
bf required '-^to bring ^^.this about. At the 
October 1977 Wingspread conference on 
foreign students in community colleges, it 
became clear that though there are large 
numbers of students from other lands in 
our colleges, they may not be experiencing 
the contemporary community-based insti- 
tution I have described. Most are enrolled 
/in conventional transfer-type programs. 
I They may see very little of the community 
involvement and the community development 
■ aspects of these institutions unless deliberate 
steps are taken to bring this about. 

The American Community college 
is 16ss understood by people abroad than 
any of our other educational institutions. 
They usually have some idea of what a 
university is like, as well as elementary and 
secondary schools, and technical and vo- 
cational schools. But the comprehensive, • 
community-based, community college f is 
different, and it reflects the value system 
of this country. Let me suggest that the com- 
munity college, if it w^re made an object r 
of organized study by students wjio come 
from other countries, could provide a pro- 
ductive entry point into a knowledge of 
American culture and its institutions. 

The Swedish report on internationr.liz- 
ing education proposes that all university 
studies start off with an introductory course 
of three weeks called • "multidisciplinary 
' university orientation." 

The object is to have this course pro- 
vide a multidisciplinary orientation to 
the functions of Universities in dif- 
ferent societies past and present, 



synoptically describe - the relations 
between people and groups of peopfe" 
in the global society, instili awareness 
of and impart insight into the global 
society's functional and survival 
problems (e.g., the ecological crisis, 
demographic problems, the resources 
crisis, aliocational problems, the arms 
-race) and shed light on the importance 
of various special sciences for coming 
to grips with the global problems. 
This introductory course would put 
the universities' studies into a bigger 
multidisciplinary and global picture 
from the very outset. 
Perhaps it would be of valu^ to have such 
a course in community colleges to provide a 
multidisciplinary orientation to the functions 
of community-based, community dfevelop- 
ment-typr institutions, to help ..students . 
from other lands.to understand an American 
culture which creates institutions like com- 
munity colleges, and also to broaden our 
own students' understanding and apprecia- 
tion of these same vatueyiiraTi-int^mational 
context. Incidentally, their own understand- 
ing and appreciation of the institution of 
which they are a part niight be enhanced. 

Others here will deal with ways of inter- 
nationalizing community colleges. They 
will speak of student and faculty- exchange, 
curriculum development, programs of ed- 
ucational assistance, relations with inter- 
national agencies and organizations. There- 
fore, let me report on related activities of 
AACJC. 



The AACJC Board of Directors, 
April 17, 1977, adopted a resolution on 
international education which does not, 
by any means, represent the genesis of the 
Association's interest, but is intended to pro- 



vide current policy guidelines: 

In order to define the appropriate role 
of the American- Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Coileges^ain support 
« of international education, 4nd in the 
best interests of its member colleges' 
in keeping with its mission statement, 
it shall be the role of the AACJC: 
1. To represent the community, ju- 
nior and technical colleges of the 
United States at appropriate in- 
ternational conferences and meet- 
ings and as a member of appro- 
priate international associations. 
. 2. To act as an information clearing- 
house between American com- 
munity colleges and their counter- 
parts in other countries. 

3. To assist in the internationaliza- 
tion of the curricula of American 
community colleges. 

4. To assist institutions, govern-^ 
ments, and agencies of other 
countries by providing informa- 
tion concerning individuals and 
organizations with expertise in , 
community-based education. 

5. To assist the government of the 
United States, when requested, 
with advice and assistance con- 
cerning community-based ed- 
ucation. 
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AACJC is one of seven associations in 
higher education cooperating to form a new 
coordinating organization for international 
linkages: the Council on International 
Cooperation in Higher Education (ClCHE). 
The new organization was recommended as 
the result of a . study of International Link- 
ages in Higher Education directed by Fred H. 
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Harrington. The goal of his study was to in- 
crease interest of higher education asso- 
ciations and colleges and universities in'inter- 
national activities both on campus.and over- 
seas; <o improve liaison between educational 
institutions and federal agencies; and to hc^p 
colleges and universities here and abroad to 
establish and maintain effective international> 
linkages. 

In the Qpnduct of the study and in his 
work for the Ford Foundation in Indi^, Dr. 
Harrington has been deeply impressed, as he 
testified to a congressional committee recent- 
ly, by the need for "cooperative efforts to 
solve problems of food, nutrition, energy, 
healtli,* equity, and human rights/' He is con- 
vinced equally that "we still have much to. 
learn about the rest of the world, ^ id the rest 
cf the world kbput us.'' 



In October, 1977, AACJC joined with 
several internationally-oriented organiza- 
tions in sponsorship of a conference on the 
foreign student in community colleges. A 
report was published by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

With the cooperation of The Johnson 
Foundation, two additional conferences 
are being held. The first is.this conference on 
Internationalizing the Community College. 
The second, a conference on postsecondary 
short-cycle education in other countries, 
will take place in late October 1978. We '190k 
to these occasions to be landmark meetings: 
the first to set sights and directions for a new 
international outlook in community colleges, 
and the second to open up rich possibilities 
for mutual benefit to trie American commu- 
nity colleges and to institutions abroad 
which have similar objectives and which, al- 
though in different cultural settings, .are 
seeking to meet similar needs. 




' • ^ . / 

state 

Hodding Carter III, assistant secretary Department 
of state^or public affairs, participated in the Relationships 

Association's Assembly on community col- 
lege forums held last fall at Airlie House. 
He became deeply interested in the potential 
of community colleges as sponsors of inform- 
ed discussions of national and international' 
issues." Out of his interest, shared, by James 
M ontgomery, director of the Office of Public 
Programs in the, United States Department \ 
of State, developed conversations which led * 
to AACJG having a foreign service officer 
assigned to it for a two-year period in a joint 
effort with the Foreign Policy Association to 
develop community forums qti foreign pol- 
icy issues. 

uirther, the U.S. State Department will 
have a 1978 foreign policy brieHng for com- 
munity college administrators, October 2-3 
in- Washington, D.C. , - ' 

- Embassy 

We are arranging luncheons with the Personnel 
educational officers of embassies in Washing- - 
,ton. On February 9, 1978 participants were 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. On 
♦February 14 the attache from Yugoslavia 
. joined us. We have already met with those 
.ffrom the United Kingdom. Other luncheons 
- are being scheduled. Priority is given to those „ 
countries where we appear to have some 
mutual interests. ' - c 

We are now in touch with educatprs in 
more than 50 countries. ' 

Approximately 110 educators from 
other countries visited bur offices last year. 

Our offices served as .intermediary in the 
process ofbringing P.'L. Malhctra to seven 
Florida community colleges. Somewhat sim- 
ilar arrangements Avith two other institutions 
involved Harry Matinlassi, director of one of 
the outstanding labor market training insti- 
' tutions in Sweden, 
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The Ford Foundation has made a finan- 
cial commitment to AACJC for two years 
of support to strengthen its international ser- 
vices. The Association has added to its staff 
Seymour Fersij^as full-time director of inter- 
national services to work closely with the per^ 
5onnel atready involved in such work at the 
Association, with'-the^AACJC-NAFSA- li^ 
aison committee, and other groups, espe- 
cially the six other associations. in the Coun- 
cil for International Cooperation in Higher 
Education. 
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Some fifty member institutions of 
AACJC have joined efforts in an organiza- 
tion open to all members to promote conv- 
munity college responses to the question of 
interdependence and what it means to our 
communities and the rest of the world com- 
munity. International/ Intercultural Con-* 
sortium was established by A^^JC in 
January 1976, at the recommendation of a 
number of member colleges that felt a con- 
sortium of colleges concerned with interna- 
-tional and intercultural education needed to 
be formed. TheJIC promotes inter-institu- 
tional linkages to facilitate access to the 
international expertise of member colleges. 
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AACJC serves as a member of the Coali- 
tion of Adult Education Organizations in this 
country. Nineteen other members include the 
Adult Education Association of the U.St, 
National University Extension Association, 
etc.-The co^ilition i& represented on the Board 
of Directors of Jhe International Council on 
Adult Education. I have the privilege of serv- 
ing as that representative at this time: 

J.R. Kiddy secretary -general of ICA^, 



offers the network of that organization which 
he describes as. informal but effective, hi his . 
view ICAE "has special interests in the col- 
leges since we see them as one of the most ef- 
fective instruments for international develop- 
ment/' He has assured us that at every appro- 
priate opportunity he will suggest that com- 
munity college representatives be invited to 
participate in events that might affect devel- 
opment of similar type institutions. And he 
assures the support of ICAE and its assis- 
tance in our activities. 

Seminar 

English educators haveproposed a study in England 
visit to the United Kingdom to be sponsored 
by AACJC and held in association with the 
Lancaster . University Institute for 'Reseacch 
and De-velopment. A seminar-type of pro- 
gram is being arranged to take place in Au- 
gust 1978. The U.S. study team will join their 
U.K. counterparts in the.. Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference on Post-Compulsory Ed- 
ucation and will visit colleges of further 
education, the Open University, the Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and Ex- 
changes, etc. Gordon Qakes, minister of 
education, who was recently in this country 
to visit community colleges, will participate, 
along with other leading educators. Accord- 
ing to conference organizers in England, 
themes of current interest in the U.K. in- 
clude: 

- Transition from education to work 
r Lifelong learning 

- Development of "open'' learnings sys- 
tems 

- Extended use of audiovisual self-pro- 
gramming learning techniques 

- Access to post-compulsory education 

- Evaluation of effectiveness of pro- 
grams 

-Restructuring of occupation^ ^edu- 
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cation systems 

- Government and management of in- 
stitutions 

- Non-traditional forms of community 
education and activity 

- Provision for the disadvantaged or 
minority groups, e.g., the blind and the 
immigrant 

Would you say that we share some common 
interests? 

One final item along these lines: Two 
speakers with keen international interests 
gave general session addresses at the annual 
convention of AACJC in Atlanta in April - 
the United States commissioner of education', 
Ernest Boyer, and John Reinhardt, former 
director of the United States Information 
Agency and now director of the International 
Communication Agency. 
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^nT-w.ell. aware- that not all of my con-^ 
stituents are^onvinced of the value of tlje"^ 
international dimension in community Col- 
leges. How do 1 know? I hear from them. 
And there are undoubtedly examples of 
people and institutions who have ''gone over- 
board'' in their responses tothe enticements 
and the blandishments of travel posters. 

It is with nostalgia and some regret that 
is3Pbring you the report that travel is not the ex- 
otic experience- it once was when it was the 
preserve .of the well-to-do or the titled, and 
the "grand tour" was a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. Today everybody travels - you 
see retired teachers in Katmandu and Agra. 
• You see high school kids with backpacks on 
the islands of Greece and the skerries of Swe- 
den. And you can fly to Europe for less cost 
than a trip across this nation. So people are 
traveling, there is no question about that. 

But our institutions are not trayel agen- 
cies, they are educational institutions - dedi- 



cated to teaching and learning. And in those 
tasks we must take into account a world 
which has been compressed in size by the 
forces of transportation and communication. 
We are concerned that international relation- 
ships be carefully conceived and properly 

/ maintained. Let that be the guiding objective 
of our work to internationalize community 

, colleges. 
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Internationalizing 
the Curriculum 

' By Moses S. Koch 

In 1974, Alan Pifer of the Carnegie 
Corporation spoke to t^je annual AACJC 
convention. He emphasized an expanding 
role, for community colleges, not as tJie ju- 
nior partners in higher education, but rather 
as institutional agents of societal change/ 

Internationalizing our curriculum can 
be a working exainple of societal change, 
especially if one accepts a rather focal defini- 
tion of "internationalizing the curriculum.'- 

Definitions 

Let me set forth two definitions from 
which this paper develops: 

International education can be any one 
or combination of deliberately designed learn- 
ing activities, such as study abroad, foreign 
, language or area studies, faculty and/ or 

I student exchange programs, technical as-. 
1 sistance, interdisciplinary emphasis on inter- 
I national studies, etc., the goal of which is 
I the development of attitudes, knowledge and 
behavior on matters international and global. 
An internationalized curriculum, how- 
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ever, is an ultimate goal toward which all 
efforts in international education contribute. 
A semester overseas, faculty and student ex- 
change programs, and courses in languages 
and area studies and other varied efforts in 
international education contribute towards 
internationalizing the^urriculum. The in- 
stitutional effort in that direction need not be 
as, pervasive nbr as monplithic as the 100 
Great Books is to St. Johns College. Nor 
need the community college become a two- 
year version of Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont, which is known for its immersion in 
language and cultural studies. 

However, for a two-year college truly to 
internationalize its curriculum, I believe 
that every -graduating student should experi- 
ence some substantial institutional impact 
in international and/ or intercultural affairs 
as part of the college's deliberate, considered 
effort to convey its institutional impact upon 
him or her before conferring its degree. Thus 
it should be a rather pervasi^ institutional 
value tommitment, a thematic college-wide 
thrust to which all degree-directed students 
are exposed in varying extents. 

... to be successful, an international cur- 
riculum must be university-wide. Iso- 
lated in a center, limited^tb a few majors, 
or concentrated in a study-abroad pro- 
gram, internationalism reaches very few 
students. The successful program is not 
really a program, but a strategy to infuse 
the entire university curriculum with an 
international dimension.' 



Pifers counsel to become agents of 
societal change involves a re-examination 
of the two-year college curriculum, a process 
which is becoming increasingly prevalent in 
..undergraduate institutions. Harvard is one 
of those institutions. In* his recenUreport to 



Importance of 

International 

Education 




the Faculty of Arts and^Sciences, Dean- 
Henry Rosovsky cites five statements of 
basic rationale for changing the under- 
graduate curriculum. One of those state- 
ments refers to international education: 



An educated American in the last third 
of this century cannot be provincial in 
the sense of being ignorant of other cul- 
tures and othfer times. It is no longer 
possible to conduct our live;s without 
reference 'to the wider world within 
which we live. A crucial difference be- 
tween the educated and the uneducated 
is the extent to which one's life exper- 
ience is viewed in wider contexts. 



The intention here is not merely to avoid 
an exclusive focus on Western tradi- 
tions but to expose students to the es- 
sential and distinctive features of major 
alien cultures, whether Western or non- 
Western. ^ 

The report of Harvard's faculty declares 
that one of the five major elements meeting 
the requirements of the late Twentieth Cen- 
tury is international education. The report 
places international education on a plane of 
importance equal to requirements in litera- 
ture and the arts; history, social and philo- 
;§ophical analysis; and science and mathe- 
r^iatics. 



Rationaie for 
rtematkxiaNzing 
the Curriculum 
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Thop are three basic overlapping rea- 
sons which constitute the rationale(s) for 
internationalizing the curriculum. 

Blue Marble Rationale. The fuhdamen- 
ta,l though not necessarily most acceptable 
rationale may be termed the "blue marble'' 
reason. 



Pictures of-the.earth as a "blue mar 

sent back by the astronauts . . . help to 
reestablish the unity of mankind and 
the oneness of the earth.^ 

This global village view stresses the fun- 
damental identity of needs and desires of all 
cultures and people in our ^technologically 
compressed planet. Robert S. McNamara of 
the World Bank described the reality of this 
in a recent interviev^ with The New York 
Times: 

It has become almost a cliche to say that 
we live in an incre '.singly interdependent 
world. But it is a fact; and the trend 
J : toward increasing interdependence, I 
believe^ will shape our future in ways that 
. we are just' beginning ,tQ understand; 
Few among us realize that food short- 
'ages in sub-Saharan. states, will cause 
bread prices to rise in the supermarkets 
and will lead to wage increases in the 
auto industry. Even less are we aware 
that within our lifetime population 
growth in Mexico is very likely to cause 
the Spanish-speaking population in this 
country to multiply severalfpld and to 
I become the largest minority group in the 
nation, with all that that implies for 
social stress and institutional change.** 

Farmers, miners, production line work- 
ers—all feel the efforts of developments in 
other countries in American prices, wages, 
unemployment. Every community in our 
country is a part of the world picture, and 
therefore every citizen needs a world view. 
" The compacted size of our crowded planet 
mandates a re-orientation to one another, 
individually and collectively. 

For those who may react skeptically to 
this ratignale, a recent report in The New 
York Times dramatically describes how 
intimate our global village has become: 
' The United States is preparing for a 



world radio conference next year in 

Geneva, where nations will meet-for the- 

first time in 20 years to consider regula- 
' tion of the air waves .... 

The industrial nations have been ad- 
ministering the radio spectrum for de- 
cades to meet their technical needs. The 
1979 conference promises to be different 
because a majority will represent the 

third world A Sudanese official, Ali 

Shumo, seemed to express the views of 
the developing countries when he told 
delegates of industrial nations at a recent 
Washington conference: 
"You have 90 percent of ^the spectrum' 
aod 10 percent of the' population. We 
/have 90 percent of the population and 10 
percent of the spectrum. We want your 
share."5 ' " 

The man on the other side of the tracks 
is demanding a piece of our property! 

In his Nobel Laureate address Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn said: "All internal affairs 
have ceased to exist on our crowded earth. 
The salvation of mankind lies only in making 
everything the concern of all.'* 

Ethical Imperative Rationale. A second 
rationale for 'internationalizing the curric- 
ulum contains a response to such boldly 
arti^lated demands — or to more subtle 
expectations of underdeveloped countries. 
This rationale calls for a reassessment of 
international ethics, partially through edu- 
cation. 

The Belgrade charter recognized this 
reality: ^ 
We need nothing short of a new global 
. ethic, an ethic which . . . recognizes and 
sensitively responds to the complex and 
everchanging relationships "b^tween^ 
man and nature, and between man and 
man. These new approaches . . . call for 
a reordering of national and regional 
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priorities. Before this changing of prior- 
it y can be _achieved millions of individ- 
uals will themselves need to ald^^ 
own priorities and assume a "personal 
/and individualized global ethic." . . .The 
reform of educational processes systems 
is central to the building of this new 
development ethic. . 
Pragmatic Rationale. The third ratio- 
nale relates to our mobility. The proportion 
of Americans traveling abroad and working 
abroad continues to grow, as does the volume 
of non-Amjeucans in-.the United States. It 
is appropriate therefore that public education 
should provide U.S. citizens some prepara- 
tion forlhis likely experience, and for. leader- 
ship in interniational affairs. As an education- 
al agency serving all adult ages as well as 
college age persons, the community college is 
a natural to fulfill this need. 

If Americans are to understand the im- 
pact of present and future international 
realities upon their own fortunes, and 
upon the fortunes of their fellow human 
beings around the world, and if America 
is to have both leaders and followers ca- 
pable of dealing effectively mih these 
complex matters, education for interna- 
tional interdependence must receive a 
new and sustained national priority and 
support.-^ 

However, many community colleges will 
encounter internal and external resistance to 
internationalizing their curriculum — and 
must therefore assemble the best responses 
to a very reasonable question: Why is inter- 
riational education an appropriate concern 
of Gommunity colleges? 

Aware of the three rationales cited ear- 
lier, a critic may justly ask: "These reasons 
apply to Harvard and to other four-year 
undergraduate curriculums, but why should 
the community college feel particularly well 
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qualified to extend its offerings into interna- 
tional education?" This challenge has been 
answered very adequately by Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr., president of AACJC, in the 
introductory paper of this report. 

' 

Models Of 

International The symbiotic relationship to which 

Prdgrmis Gleazer refers has been extended to a range of 
program possibilities, some models existing, 
some proposed. Utr^ are some examples. 

Rockland, Brevard, Miami-Dade, and 
West Valley Community Colleges. Among 
the two-year colleges, Rockland Community 
College in New York State and Brevard 
Community College in Florida have become 
immersed in foreign travel and education. 
Miami-Dade Community College leads all 
U.S. colleges in the enrollment of foreign 
students. Several community colleges have 
offered technical assistance to foreign insti- 
tutions and countries. West Valley Commu- 
nity College in California has an international 
/ work experience program during the summer. 
With all of their efforts to offer an inter- 
6 national exposure to some students, one 

might expect all faculty and at least most 
students at such colleges to be aware of that 
mission. However, most students can grad; 
uate from those colleges without any 
deliberate exposure to international or trans- 
national matters — beyond possibly the 
contents of a course in European history, 

or its equivalent. 

Monroe Community College. With the 
aid of a Title VI* Undergraduate Interna- 
tional Studies grant, Monroe Community 
College in New York State (one of three coni- 
munity colleges to receive such assistance) is 



*It is ironic and prophetic that this (and other 
related interHatidnal efforts)-are-funded_by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
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attempting to introduce cross-cultural, inter- 
national and global- components as modules 
into existin|[ courses that are required and/ or 
are popular, as the oiajoir part.of their long- 
range, plan toward Internationalizing the 
college curriculum. Thus the college is en- 
gaged in building a dimension of interna- 
tional concerns into its existing curriculums. 

Other Modalities. Other approaches 
found in two-year and four-year colleges 
include: ' 

, - Modern language requirements . 

- Language and area studies 

- Interdisciplinary studies of world pro- 
blems, e.g., population, resources, 
peace, etc. 

- A semester/ summer abroad 

- Academic credit for foreign travel 

- Student exchanges 

- Faculty exchanges 

International Standardization. Propos- 
als range as far as a recommendation for: 
an ^ 'international standardization of the 
curriculum and thus also for an inter- 
national standardization of the examina- 
tion requirements and qualifications . . , 
[This] international cooperation has 
the advantage that through it many of 
those national ways of thinking, tradi- 
tions and taboos obstructing . . . devel- 
opment can be overcome more easily.^ 

This statement was made not by an 
isolated idealistic professor. Its author is 
leader of a German-Yugoslav group, known 
as the Initiative Group, which is attempting 
to improve* and internationalize the quality 
*of instruction in higher education. 

The statement accentuates one termi- 
nus of the range of proposals to internation- 
alize education. Of monj significance, how- 
-ever, it represerifs^oife^iKr&si^le-xanfli^ 
American educators may : face as they 
attempt to interrelate with traditional foreign 
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systems,* i.e., a desire to internationalize by 
interstandardizing. 

Griffin's Integrative Model. Another 
.terminus of the range of proposals and one 
of 'the most sophisticated models is a design 
by Willis H. Griffin in which he proposes: 
a.model intended to integrate three es- 
sential thrusts in international educa- 
tion: (1) central concern with future 
global, societies;-** (2) institutional co- 
operation across ' national cultural 
boundaries; and (3) integrated planning 
on campuses, in individual schools, 
state or provincial education systems, 
and national educational leadership 
agencies.'" 

Recent Signiflcant Initiatives: In his 

paper. Griffin refers to a number of N^fry re- 
cent initiatives that are promising and which 
relate to his model: 

The World Council for Curriculum 
^ and Instruction ... is moving ahead 
.on a number of cooperative projects 
dealing with.education for peace, world 
based curricula, and learning for global 
survival. 

The World Order Models Project, 
sponsored by the Institute for World 
vOrder, involved academics and others 
from eight different parts of the world 
in formulating proposals for the struc- 
ture of global relations in the decades 
ahead. 

Universities and the Quest for Peace, 



*For an example of very current traditional 
planning see "The Golden Age of Islamic 
Education," Change, March 1978, pp 13-17, 
Vol. 10, No. 3. 

'♦♦Southeastern Community College in 
North Carolina developed a program 
entitled "Future Think: Exploring the Com- 
munity Earth." 3g 



an organization with university mem- 
bership around the world, is establish- 
ing in Geneva a transnational studies ' 
center committed to . the promotion of . <> 

education free from national bias. 
Title VI has spurred experimentation 
with interdisciplinary programs in a few 
colleges and universities aimed at pro- 
. ^, viding an international dimension to 
general education and teacher education 
programs. 

The creation of the United Nations ?t 
University. . 
The International Mankind Project / 
of the' Council for the Study of Man- 
kind [brought] together educators from 
several countries in cooperative efforts 
to reorder elementary school curricula 
. and to develop teaching materials which 
focus on mankind concepts . . . [The] 
educators (vyere) from Israel^ Thailand, 
Sweden, India,^ Ghana, and the United ^—-.^ 
, States.* 

[The] World Council for Curriculum 
and Instruction . . .involves the teacher 
training branches of four universities _ 
in four countries: the University of ' ' 
Keele in England, the University of 
Ibadan in Nigeria, University of Malay- 
sia, and Indiana University . . . The 
aims of this project are to develop co- 
operatively a rationale and theoretical 
structure for world studies, and to pro- 
duce and try out curriciilar materials 
for use both in teacher education pro- 
grams and in schools. 

♦According to the Institute for Development 
of Education Activities, Inc. (an affiliate of 
the Kettering Foundation), the council has 
not met for several years, and the^Ameri- 
can segment has not been able to operate 
due to a Mck of funding. 
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' Griffin's mpdel and the promising new 
developments he desrcribes are probably at a 
level of planning and sophistication. beyond 
what ' the ni^st accomplished comnjunity 
colleges haye thus far achieved. 



Recommerih . ^ • 

dattom Yet there are significant activities within 

r our reach which can facilitate international- 
izing our curriculums. For example: - 

. More Integrated.Planning. Most of obr 
\ efforts toward internationalizing 'the' 

, curriculum havp developed ind^pen-- 
dently and spontaneously rather than 
as part of a- deliberate institution-wide 
plan.^^Even our consortiums cooperate 
on a scale limited mostly to study and 
travel abroad. Is it time for community 
• \ • colleges to examine their international 
thrusts in order , to formulate more de- 
liberate integrated plans, inducting 
evaluative measures,*' rather than con- 
tinue to depend on the ad' hoc fragmen- 
" tary efforts of a few dedicated individ- 
: uals? \ , 

Extracurricular Community Activities. 
Beside^, developing^ an international 
thrust to the curriculum already existing 
on our campuses, there are cultural ac- 
tivities taking place in our communities 
which we should draw upon — a musi- 
cal or dance performance by a foreign 
group, an art exhibit from abroad, 
ethnic organizations in our communi- 
ties, all of which could be integrated 
into the study of another people. 



♦ 



For interesting candid data see, Interna- 
tional/ Intercultural Education in the Four 
Year College, A Handbook on Strategies 
for Change, particularly the article, "Faculty 
Development'^'by Ann I. Schneider sltoI Sam 
H. Lane, pp. 29-33. 
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Capitalizing on Vacations Abroad. 

Every year, particularly in the shammers, 
• we overlook many » cost-free opportu- 
nities to build, bridges of international 
education. I ?^fer to the vast number of 

* trips abroad made by faculty and ad- 
ministrators, ' and by students. Very 
few of these travellers attempt to de- 
velop contacts with counterparts (pro- 
fessors, jadministrators, students) in the 
Jiiost country. This is an easy, inexpen- 
sive way to evoke active participation 
by educators, students, and subsequent- 
ly by community leaders (e.g., Sister 
Cities Program) in international educa- 
tion, i.e., informal scheduled conferences 

* with counterparts abroad. 
•^Domestic Intercultural Exchange, We 

tend to overlook another relatively inex- 
. pensive way to interculturalize (if I may 
coin a, term) our education when we 
overlook exchange opportunities in Qjir- 
own country, state, -regron, or commli-- 
nity. If a student wants to experience a 
''different culture, he or- she need not 
necessarily travel to Europe or Asia. 
For many. American sliburbariites, a 
semester's survival in some New York 
City community 'c,^e might be as 
^ich and as seJf4 i'itir.g an experience 
'as a semester in Si>.;i — though'admit- 
tedly the latter has the romantic appeal. 
Such crosscultural experiences in cdm- 
munilies of . different ethnic back- 
.grounds neecf to be -considered more 
often. Harja'n County or Harlem can bey 
as foreign as Spain to an American 
middle class suburbanite. Similarly, 

* ■ .suburbia can be a "foreign'' experience 

for, persons froni rural" or inn6r-city 
backgrounds. . * ^ 

Massive Canadian - U.S. Exchange. V>'e 
should consider undertakifig a massive 
student and faculty exchange program 



with Canada, as a'moclel for adaptation 
beyond those two countries. In so doing- 
consideration should'be given to meth- 
ods of reducing the costs to students. 
Improvement of Communication be- 
tween Higher Education and the U.N. 
We need to evolve ways for relating our 
professionals in higher education more 
to what is going on in other nations and 
in the U.N. Thus we may hope to evolve, 
a link between American higher educa- 

' tioh policy and world affairs. 
An International Issue of AACJC Jour- 
nal. At present the AACJC Journal is 

. considering the publication -of a^single • 
issue containing exclusively articles on 
international education, and more fre- 
quent articles on international education 
in regular issues of the Journal. These 
possibilities should- be encouraged. 
Direct Action by AACJC. The AACJC 
should consider direct acts such as: / 

1 . Initiating specific efforts with certain 
countries for either unilateral study, of the 
American community college — or bilateral 
instances where two-year colleges exist in 
both countries. The major purposes would 
be fwo-fold: as models for adaptation (not 
adoption); as "a productive entry point into 
a knowledge of American culture and insti- 
tutions."^* 

2. Evolving and coordinating where 
feasible internships with international orga- 
nizations and with foreign embassies. 

3. Adoption of a vigorous policy sup- 
porting international education (or inter- 
nationalizing the curriculum) as one of its 
major goals. AACJC may want to extend the 
statement approved by the membership of 
the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities in 1975: 

The globalization of education should 
n^t be on , the fringes of the curriculum, 
"the frosting on the cake." Rather, it 



' must Tie institutionalized as an integral 
part of the' pedagogical philosophy of 
the ihstitxition and its curriculum, There^ 
is no jrtddent presently who 
should be exempted from acquiring 
some sensitivity to the existence, diver- 
sity, and dynamic inter-relationship of 
the many cultures in our world society. 
[Emphasis added.] 

Such a major policy statement should 
evolve from the Wingspread Confer- 
ences./ AACJC should consider solicit- 
ing other higheneducation organizations 
to endorse that statement. Such organi- 
zations in addition to ACE, N ASULGC, 
AHE, etc., might also include the major 
faculty unions, e.g., AAUP, NEA, AFT. 
4. Appropriate AACJC communica- 
tions and recommendations to the Presiden- 
tial Commission on Language and Area 
Studies. 

^ 5. Considering efforts to develop exten- 
sive federal and state aid to promote and 
support international education, as a major 
element in American foreign policy. 



No doubt the most important recom- 
mendation is a v;arning: Internationalizing 
the curriculum can best be described as im- 
mediately or ultimately a political act. 

Making the people of a village aware 
that their malaria can be avoided, for 
example, wilL cause them to make de- 
mands upon the larger community in 
which they live. At least they will de- 
mand drugs, or insect spray, or teachers; 
they will no longer be passive beings who 
simply accept the life they know. And if 
people who have been aroused cannot 
get the change they want, or a substitute 
for it which is acceptable to theni, they 
will become discontented - if l * t hostile 
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f towards whatever authority they re- 



\ gard as responsible for the failure. 
Politicians are sometimes more aware 
X of this fact than educators, and therefore 
they do not always welcome real adult 
education.^^ [Emphasis added.] 

By the same token American industrial- 
ists- know' that every country cannot have a 
favorable balance of trade; and no country 
with a favorable balance of trade will know- 
ingly forego it. The less-developed countries 
recognize a need for a new economic order. 
Among the most fundamental of human 
rights are the rights to minimum accept- 
able levels of nutrition- health and edu- 
cation. Hundreds of millions of people 
in developing countries, through no fault 
of their, own, are denied these rights 
today. The [World] -Bank, perhaps^ 
more than any other instilution in the 
world, is helping large numbers of these 
people move out of absolute poverty 
toward a more decent life. What we are 
not capable of is action directly related 
to civil rights. Such action is prohibited 
by our charter, it would require infor- 
mation and competence which we lack, 
and there is no agreement among dur 
member governments on acceptable 
standards of civil rights in a wide variety 
of political circumstances found in de- 
' veloping countries.'^ 

The warning is this: International edu- 
cation cannot be politically neutral. Inter- 
nationalizing the curriculum is certain to be 
politically loaded. This accentuates the need 
for bold but balanced leadership and for 
maximum institutional commitment. 
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The editor of RashdaH's great study of 
the medieval university points out that he did 
hot deal \yith the wandering scholars, since 
. . maTteVs in the schools had no use for the 
vagrants.. . . with the roving spirit which de- 
moralizes monks and scholars." 

On the other hand, "Wandering, it is ' 
needless to add, was not confined to the ir- 
responsible Goliards. Masters and scholars 
often passed from university to university, 
especially in Italy and later in Germany .... 
Wandering from one university to another 
became more frequent . . . Erasmus himself 
war a wandering scKolar." 

Two views of the roving spirit: 
Robert Louis Stevenson: "For my part, 
Hravel not to go anywhere, but to go. I 
travel for travel's sake. The great affair 
is to move." 
, Richard Lassell, in 1679: "No man 
understands Livy and Caesar like him 
who hath made exactly the Grand Tour 
of France and the Giro of Italy." 
Then, as now, they go for adventure and 
for learning. They go because the roving 
spirit moves them; to write their verse; and 
to learn what can be learned better there, 
.because it is in the mind of a teacher who lives 
there, in the landscape, the architecture, and 
the ways of the people. 

'^Americans have a special call to travel," 
editorialized the North American Review in 
1865. "It is the peculiar privilege of their birth 
in the New World, that the Old World is left 
for them to visit." 

The. critics of the practice of sending 
American youth to Europe were the best 
minds of the nation. Thomas Jefferson 
warned that the tastes and lusts cultivated in 
the fleshpots of Europe could not be satisfied 
in the decent homes of America, but his at- 
tack did little to slow down the mirations. 



(Jefferson himself traveled widely in Europe, 
often on foot so that he could visit homes, 
make precise measurements and observa- 
tions, and keep-careful notes of his findings.) 
Emerson wanted The American Scholar and 
deplored the wandering scholar and the 
roving spirit: 

... the rage of travelling is a symptom of 
a deeper unsoundness affecting the 
whole intellectual action.The intellect , 
is vagabond, and our system of educa- 
tion fosters restlessness. 

And, of course, Emerson's own intellect 
was vagabond and he knew that . . for 
some men travel may be useful." 

Poor country boys of Vermont and Con- 
necticut formerly owed what knowledge 
they had to their peddling trips to the 
Southern States. California and the Pa- . 
cific Coast is now the university of this 
class, as Virginia was in old times . . . the 
phrase "to knovy the world," or to travel, 
is synonymous with all men's ideas of ad- 
vantages and superiority. No doubt, to 
a man of sense, travel offers advantages. 
As many languages as he has, as many 
friends, as many arts and trades, so 
many times he is a man. A foreign coun- 
try is a point of comparison wherefore 
to judge his own .... We go to Europe 
to be Americanized .... 

As many languages and cultures, so 
many times a roan; we go to Europe to be 
Americanized. Emerson's summary is the 
heart of the case*^or study abroad to this day. 

Perhaps the most interesting campaign 
against study abroad v^as conducted in 1873 
by Birdsey Northrop, secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board ox Education, who pub- 
lished his own attack and the endorsements 
and press reviews it ge nerated in a volume 
called Education Abroa.^. One such endorse- 
ment came from Mark Hopkins, the teacher 
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celebrated by President James Garfield and 
theformer President of W:lliams College. **0f 
course there will be exceptions," wrote Hop- 
kins, "but in opinion a higher tone bf 
character, greater usefulness, and more hap- 
piness will generally. . .be secured by an ed- 
ucation till fixed principles shall be formed, 
under the inspiration and formative power 
of our history, and institutions, and hopes." 

If we want ** American scholars,'' then, 
we should educate them at home, where our 
accents and countryside and institutions are 
the teachers. And yet, new languages and 
landscapes multiply the man and liberate his 
powers, and we go to Europe to be American- 
ized. Americans have a special call and pecu- 
liar privilege to travel; and they are warned 
that if they heed the call and exercise the 
privilege they may be, as Malcolm Cowley 
puts it, deracinated: 

It ofte'n seems to me that our years in 
school and after school, in college . . . 
might be regarded as a long process of 
deracination. Looking backward, I feel 
that our whole training was involuntari- 
ly directed toward destroying whatever 
roots we had in the soil, toward eradicat- 
ing our local and regional peculiarities, 
toward making us homeless citizens of 
the world. 

The community colleges, then, must 
chart their course in the light of the conflict- 
ing claims of community and the world. Or, 
perhaps they might find a way to resolve these 
claims so that their students might carry with 
them a love of community as they move 
through the world. 



In the struggle between "locals" and 
^^cosmopolitans," to use Merton's terminol- 
ogy, for the shaping of our colleges, it would 
appear that the subordination of the junior 
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college, with its universalistic lower division 
curriculum in the arts and sciences, and the 
emergence of the community college, with its 
total rhetoric of community, signals the vic- 
tory of . the locals. None of the classic state- 
mients of the two-year college" movement 
discuss study abroad, or any aspect of inter- 
national education. According to Raymond 
Schultz, an early pioneer in community col- 
lege international education, little of signifi- 
cance was done before 1970, and much of 
what he describes as taking place since then 
is technical assistance to other countries in- 
terested in adapting the community college 
to their own needs for vocationalizing and 
extending tertiary education. 

The ideologues of the community col- 
lege movement, the trustees and presidents 
chosen to lead them, tend overwhelmingly to 
be locals, committed to serving local studerits 
in Rimgrams colored by local traditions and 
eijjpldyment needs, designed to keep the 
^uderits living and working in and serving 
the local community. The legislation creat- 
ing and shaping community colleges in many 
of our states does not encourage non-local 
students to attend or permit the use of college 
funds to support local students who want to 
study abroad. State directors of community 
colleges have, on the vhole, not seen inter- 
national education as an important or ap- 
propriate mission. The university professors 
teaching and writing about the community 
colleges, and the graduate cente;rs concerned 
with in-service education for the college have, 
with few exceptions, done little to recognize 
and confront the issue until recently. 

Our literature and our science document 
the forces in our society that deracinate, that 
uproot and alienate. If it is necessary to 
choose between cnmmunity and the world, 
it can be argued ^'.lat the community colleges 
have chosen well, and that they are one of the 
agencies standing against the pressures that 
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have loosened the ties if family, neighbor- 
hood, and face-to-face community. As the' 
agenda of America evolves it would appear 
that the renewal of the local community will 
loom even larger, and that the community 
college therefore will have a larger stake in 
the search for pedagogies that connect learn- 
ing with the strengthening of the small, the 
shared, and the local. 

Why, then, the grouqdswell of interest 
and activity in international education? 

• A growing number of community col- 
lege practitioners have come to believe that 
the local agenda is shaped by the global agen- 
da, and that the language of interdependence 
and the metaphors of Spaceship Earth and 
the Global Village point to tasks for educa- 
tion from which the community college can- 
not claim exemption. 

"The need for Americans to appreciate 
the web of international interdependence 
has increased dramatically in recent years," 
writes Stephen Bailey. "As Dean George 
. Gerbner has written, ... we are wired togeth- 
er so tightly that a short-circuit can fry us all." 
The worldwide transformations in commu- 
nication, transportation, and political and 
social organization, 'he points out, have in 
turn touched and altered every aspect of 
Aitnerican life, including the purity of our 
air, the sound of our music, the jobs we have 
or don't have, and the security of our children. 
Unhappily, the American educational 
system by and large has not adjusted to 
\ this new reality. With stunning excep- 
'tions, America's schools, colleges, 
universities, and professional and tech- 
nical institutes are caught up in cur- 
ricula and degree requirements that 
do not reflect the urgencies of modern 
international coping. Furthermore, a 
heightened . vocationalism in a mass 
educational market may well be exac- 
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erbating the parochialism of the Amer- ^ 
ican educational system. 

Unless something is done to compen- 
sate for these educational anachronisms, 
the United States will lack, the expert 
human resources needed to steer Ameri- 
can public and private enterprises 
through the dangerous and uncharted 
international waters that lie ahead. 
Equally serious, this nation will lack the 
widespread popular understanding 
needed for the political Acceptance of 
difficult tradeoffs urged by informed 
leadership or emerging as the necessary 
logic of our living in a perpetual state of 
international interdependency. > 

Our communities, then, are moved by 
winds from the other communities of the 
world, and education that does not help the 
citizens of our communities to read these 
winds and to tack with them is an anachro- 
nism. An education for community must be 
an education for the world, for they have 
become inextricably tied to each other by the 
Web of interdependencies that are reshaping 
work and leisure and culture. 

- The community colleges are interna- 
tionalizing because their communities need 
to know about the world and how to cope 
with the world community that is emerging. 
They are sending their students around the 
world, in much the same spirit and for the 
same reasons they send them to hospitals, 
factories, and government agencies in the 
local community: to find the experiences and 
develop the skills they need in the places that^ 
offer them the best chaince to learn. 



We have turned the corner. Each day's 

mail brings word from another community 
college that is about to send students abroad 
for the first time, or wants help in organizing 



to do so, or wants to join one of the communi- 
ty college consortia oh international educa- 
tion that arc spawning so rapidly. Yet we are 
iiot tliere yet. Some of our largest colleges 
are uninvolved and resistant; some of the 
leaders of our community college world are 
uneasy or apathetic; and some of. the new 
programs are educationally suspect or down- 
right shoddy. The momentum is there; we 
have to push all the harder and change direc- 
tion just a bit. 

We need, first of all, legitimation. Those 
who influence, the community colleges — 
Jederal, state, and local legislators arid public 
authorities;' trustees and- community influT/^^ 
entials; the graduate professors whd prepare 
community college practitioojgirs; and bom- 
munity college administrators, faculty, and 
students — must have opportunities to con- 
sider the issue of international education if 
we are to have their endorsement and support. 
The strong and unequivocal advocacy of 
community college international. education by 
Ernest Boyer and John Reinhardt at Atlan- 
ta were turning points; Edmund Gleazer's 
recent statements and his persorfal excur- 
sions bxing his prestige to bear on the cause. 
The Wingspread conferences, the major 
conferences we have organized in New York. 
California, Florida, and Ndw Jersey^ "^d 
the many smaller ones we have held in a 
number of states have involved huno^eds of 
faculty members and administrators in dis- 
cussion of the potentials and the methods- of 
international education. There has been writ- 
ing on the subject, and a forthcoming volume 
of the New Directions series will be devoted 
to the international agenda for community 
colleges. 

We need more speeches by major figures 
who have access to platforms and publicity; 
we have to be on the agenda of the Associa- 
Uqu of Community College Trustees and 
the <:ouncil of state directors oLcommunity 




college educat&n} we have to take the se 
to the discipline and professional associ . ^ 
of faculty and administrators; we have io ^ei 
to governors, state legislatures, and organiza- 
tions of county officials; we have to write and 
speak more, and^q move international edu- 
cation onto all the agendas. 

Secondly, we need organization for mu-. 
tual supi>ort and assistance. Study abroad 
programs are\difficult to mount well, and a 
pr^ofessor or administrator who can negotiate 
appropriate programs into being is a s^carce 
resource; program development, involving as 
it does international travel and phoning and 
correspondence, -is expensive. For these rea- 
sons, some of the community colleges have 
chosen to turn over program development 
and supervision, as well as the logistics of 
travel and housings to commercial agencies 
and private entrepreneurs in the U.S. and 
abroad. Clearly private practitioners can 
contribute much to international educationi 
as they have m such areas as cooperative 
work experience, but there are obvious risks 
here that have not always been avoided. If 
our programs are to*be study abroad they 
have to be designed with study ends jn mind, 
with learning obligations structured into the 
experience, with credit awarded after suitable 
evidence of learning. These obligations re- 
quire that we develop a cadre of academics 
knowledgeable in the theory and practice of 
international education, and that we develop 
organizational forms that allow us to share 
these academics and the programs they de- 
velop. 

Perhaps the most promising Organi- 
zational mode for improving the quality 
and reducing the cost of study abroad pro- 
grams in the community college is the con- 
sortium. The largest and oldest of these. 
The Cpllege Consortium for International 
Studies (for most of its existence The Tri- 
State Consortium) now includes more than 
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ihirty colleges from seven states and Canada; 
the short and long term programs offered in 
thirty or more countries each year are open Ic 
all consortium members on a .ost sharing 
basis. 

An obvious possibility is the statewide 
consortium that would serve all of the com- 
munity colleges of a single state; part or full- 
time staff for a state consortium might be par^ 
of the official statewide apparatus supervis- 
ing and serving community colleges, o*- 
employed directly by the consortium. A 
somewhat elaborate proposal for consortia 
on international education of this kind has 
been made recently to the community col- 
leges of New York. 

The AACJCs International/ Intercul- 
tural Consortium has not yet undertaken to 
provide direct services to member xoUeges 
, interested in study abroad program sharing. 
' There is no reason why vision and persis- 
tence might not allow us to transcend the ^ 
vagaries of state formulas and philosophies " 
so that we might create The World Campus 
Programs of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, a national 
consortium that would help us inventory and 
pool all of our study abroad programs — and 
invent new ones — so that community col- 
lege students anywhere, regardless of the 
size of their college or the worldliness of its 
staff, might have study opportunities any- 
where in the world. 

Finally, and most urgently, we need a 
populist theory and practice of study abroad. 
The texture of most writing and advocacy of 
cultural exchange, with its emphasis on mov- 
ing elites around the world, the image of the 
junior year abroad, the emphasis in the liter- 
ature and in practice on students from pres- 
tige institutions in one country attending 
similar institutions abroad — little of this 
seems'to comeoutof our experience, to speak 
to our\students and our mandgt^s. Our do- 



mestic educational practices — open admis- 
sions, for example — reflect our philosophic 
commitments to democratic egalitarianism; 
to universalizing postsecondary education; 
to harnessing learning to community devel- 
opment; to recurrent and lifelong learning. 
We now need to find the international equiv-- 
alents of our domestic educational practice, 
a populist pedagogy of international educa- 
tion that answers such questions as: Who is 
to study abroad? Where? In what kinds of 
institutions? In what kinds of formal and 
nonformal learning arrangements? Studying 
what? 



What Has 

Happened? All of these have happened: 



Twenty community college secretarial 
students go to England for the summer. They 
live with English families; work as secretaries 
in English offices; and study typing, short- 
hand, and business practice at an English col- 
lege. 

Seventy-five criminal justice students 
from a number of community colleges spend 
intersession in London and Paris studying 
comparative criminal justice systems at Scot- 
land Yard and the Surete. They travel with 
200 other students who will study theatre' 
arts, nursing, art history, antiques, marriage 
and the family, human services, merchandis- 
ing, and assorted arts and sciences in the 
British Isles. 

A Seminar on Child Welfare takes stu- 
dents to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Another group of students stays in Denmark 
studying "Kierkegaard and the Existential 
Tradition.'' 

\ During one intersession the community 
college (Students of one consortium study art - 
and ar,t history in Egypt, Italy, Germany, 
England, Mexico, and Spain. 

.The liberal artsx^ language, culture. 
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and the basic disciplines — are offered in 
Denmark, Germany, England, Israel, Spain, 
Greece, Italy, Latin America, Venezuela, 
Bahamas, France. 

More that 100 students are placed in 
work-study programs in Western Europe, 
-where they are paid for their services; they 
take intensive instruction in language and 
culture as well as in the business and indus- 
trial disciplines oftheir interest. 

They go to Moscow, Leningrad, and 
TalLnn for Russian hiptory; Mexico for 
Yucatan anthropology; Heidelberg for Ger- 
man history^ and Dublin for Irish studies. 

Three hundred students study in Israel: 
in Hebrew IJnWersit'y, Tel Aviv, Bar Han, 
Haifa, and ^Ae other "big seven" universities; 
in regional and community colleges; in reli- 
gious institiiticJns; in programs tliat mix class- 
room instruction mil. measured amounts of 
ooservation, travel and experience; in 
kibbutz programs, wheit chey live, work, 
and study; and throughout the country, using 
"learning contracta" and programs cf study 
cut to the measure of the in 'Widual student. 

A U.S. community college helps a com- 
munity of 24,000 "oriental" Jews start a 
community college, and a group of students 
from that college live in homes in the com- 
munity, teach English and do other socially 
useful work for their room and board, do 
independent study and takce classes; a group 
of Israelis from the community, many of 
them community leaders, enroll in the U.S- 
sponsored and supported community col- 
lege. ^ . 

The community colleges are moving. 11 
too many of their students are moving to 
Western Europe to do cathedrals and land- 
scape and too few to Asia and Africa to work 
and to learn through service, that can change. 
If too many of the programs are intersession 
and summer programs, too brief to have 
serious impact, that can change. What is im- 



portant is that the community colleges are 
beginning to move their students into the 
world. 



Study abroad and cultural exchange may 
indeed increase understanding among the 
peoples of the world, contribute to a new 
economic order by furthering the transfer of 
technology, and in these ways serve the causes 
of peace and prosperity; if these things hap- 
pen, they justify our claims that our programs 
deserve the moral and financial support of 
those concerned with world order and the 
place of the United States among the nations, 
but they do not justify the energy and time 
and money students and faculty spend away 
from campus. Our case for study abroad 
must ultimately be educational: -it is that 
something of importance to the learning of 
students happens in these places that is not 
likely to happen at home. 

If the community colleges are indeed 
enrolling "new students" — youth and adults 
without the superior literacy and linguistic 
skills that populate selective colleges — it 
would seem to follow that they would need 
to be taught by new pedagogies, that ap- 
propriate educational strategies for them 
would differ sharply from those devised for 
those whose talents and learning styles are 
different. 

It is clear that the community colleges 
are responding with nontraditional peda- 
gogies, although the literature of innovation 
may exaggerate the amount and significance 
of the change that is occurring: The growing 
use of instructional systems and television 
courses, the creation of learning and skill 
"centers," the vocabulary of instruction that 
includes such terms as "learning manager," 
"behavioral objectives," and "accountability," 



represent perhaps the most widespread pat- 
tern of responses to date to the call for a new 
instruction. 

The study abroad movement would 
appear to.be part of the "experiential" wing 
of academic reform, that body of opinion 
that argues that the formal school environ- 
ment is an insufficient environment for our 
students and the learning tasks required by 
our society. James S. Coleman, perhaps the 
best known exponent of the point of view, 
has argued that our schooling is "knowledge 
rich and action poor," and proposed that stu- 
dents spend more of their time in work and 
other nonschool environments as part of 
their maturation, in what he has called ''the 
action curriculum." The most complete ex- 
position of the position is found in the 1974 
report of a Federal panel which Coleman 
chaired, published as Youth: Transition to 
Adulthood: 

Our basic premise is that the school 
system, as now constituted, offers an 
' incomplete context for the accomplish- 
ment of many important facets of 
maturation .... * 
First . . . are those cognitive and non- 
cognitive skills necessary for economic 
independence and for occupational 
opportunities ... 

... a second objective consists in de- 
veloping the capability of effective 
management of one's own affairs .... 
Environments for youth should provide 
experiences which develop one's capa- 
bility for managing one's affairs in an 
organizationally complex world. 
A third objective ... is to develop capa- 
bilities as a consumer, not only of 
goods, but more significantly of the 
cultural riches of civilization . . . En- 
vironments should provide youth with 
the "kind of experience with cultural 
achievements that will enable them, as 
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adults, to pursue their tastes in those 
directions. 

. . . environments for youth should also 
develop in youth the capabilities for en- 
gaging in intense concentrated involve- 
ment in an activity .... 

... it is important for each person's ho- 
rizon to be enlarged by experience with 
persons differing in social class, subcul- 
ture, and in age. For some young per- 
sons this has been accomplished by na- 
tional service in the armed forces or in 
activities like the Peace Corps. But for 
most, the opportunities for a broad 
range of experiences from backgrounds 
other than their own are simply unavail- 
able. 

A second facet of social maturation con- 
cerns the experience of having others 
dependent on one's actions .... It is im- 
portant that environments for youth 
provide opportunities for caring for 
those who are younger, sicker, old, or 
otherwise dependent, and to engage in 
activities that are responsible in the 
sense that they have significant conse- 
quences for others. Social maturity also 
develops in the context of involvement 
in independent activities directed toward 
collective goals, where the outcome for 
all depends on the coordinated efforts 
of each .... 

What must be underscored here is that 
these "capabilities" are not objectives for in- 
clusion in the curriculum of the school, goals 
that can be approached through content, lec- 
tures, and recitation. The thesis of Coleman 
and his associates is that schools and colleges 
are one kind of environment, and the school 
environment itself, however manipxilated, is 
"an incomplete context" for the achievement 
of these developmental goals. In the language 
of McLuhan, the college itself and the pat- 
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terns of life connectea with it are the medium, 
and the medium does not elicit from many of 
our students the capabilities and the matura- 
tion they and society need. 

■ The research of Alexander Astin and 
Arthur Chickering is part of a growing body 
of work explicitly or indirectly critical of the 
impact of community colleges on students for 
reasons that are inherent in the very essence 
of our commitment: our students, living as 
they usually do at home, continuing on with 
high school friendship circles, do not expe^- 
ence the liberating culture shock that hits 
the student who leaves home; they do not 
experience the pressures toward indepen- 
dence and the enlargement of vision that 
come from dormitory encounters or making 
do without mother; continuing on in accus- 
tomed ways, they do not search out the possi- 
bilities of a new environment, new friends 
and interests, new relations with professors 
and ideas. The community college, state 
Coleman and his colleagues, 

. ; . that is the main ipeans of accommo- 
.._ .dating mass higher education in the 
United States is involved in the prob- 
lems of continuous schooling and youth 
segregation that are fundamental in 
the structure of secondary education , . . 
and are deepened by the strain of still 
being "in school" two more years, at 
the ages of 19 and 20 and later, still in 
many cases removed from adult respon- 
sibilities, and facing points of decision 
more momentous for one's career. 
The argument goes to the ^hEart of our 
work, and we have paid too little attention to 
this most profound criticism. . 

The most obvious and promising nan- 
school environment available to us m-every 
community is the work environment, and 
work experience is that form of the "action 
curriculum" that Coleman deals with most 
extensively. n-. 



Community service, of the kind repre- 
sented by VISTA, is clearly another kind of 
action that immerses students in a non-school 
environment that may evoke the capabilities 
and the qualities with which we are concerned. 
As we look at the semce and study possibil- 
ities inherent in our ethnic, religious, and 
cultural subcommunities, an active form of 
"intercultural education" begins to take 
shape, one that would surround students with 
the stuff of other ways of life, with other ac- 
cents and songs and values. "Service learn- 
ing" creates the possibility of the action 
curriculum and the in^Lcrnatiohal experience 
for all students. 

In many of our states, there are com- 
munity colleges in rural, urban, and subur- 
ban areas, each with its own unique set of 
environments. A big city student might 
change his mind after a semester in a rural 
community . , . And if our national complex 
of community colleges includes Hostos in 
New York serving a Spanish-speaking com- 
munitv, and N avajo_.J^o_mniunil:>L^CjQlkge^ 
and colleges in primarily Black and Chicano 
communities, and Cape Cod and Bunker Hill 
Community Colleges, ,and community col- 
leges in Maui and Anchorage, a "Community 
College of the States,'', a federation of col- 
leges that extends the principle of open 
admissions to all students in the United 
States, opens up new vistas of experience and 
learning, and challenges the pinched vision 
of those of us who see mobility as inimical 
to community. 

And, finally, Gondwana Community 
College (from a publication of the United 
Nations Development Programme): 

Gondv/ana is the world's newest nation 
. . . Gondwana is the geologist's name for 
the single global continent in which all 
of the world's mass was united billions 
of years ago. And though that continent 
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broke apart long before the evolution of 
humanity, it has recently been "reborn'' 
in a very important sense. 

If, in Harold Taylor's trenchant phrase, 
the world is teacher, we look for those places 
in the world that will help our students learn 
what they want to learn, and what they must 
learn. 

We need a pedagogy of experience. It 
will be as demanding and as rigorous as the 
pedagogy of the classroom, but it will be dif- 
ferent. We will not send students into the 
world insisting that they learn there exactly 
what they might have learned at home, that 
they study English 101 in Brazil or History of 
Western Civilization in Kenya. 

It will be a pedagogy of environment. 
Part of the pedagogy will be like the work of 
the good college or transfer counselor who 
knows that the small college or the large col- 
lege, the intellectualist or the activist college 

^sjiot right for all students, but each kind of 
college environment is right for some stu- 
dents. The teacher who . uses the world will 
not begin with a priori and fixed assumptions 
about whether formal ornonformal learning 
environments abroad are best for all students; 
he will not insist that the "best" colleges in 
the other country are the best places to hou se 
programs, any more than he will msist tfiar 
the "best" colleges are best for all students in 
the United States. And, in similar fashion the 
teacher will be av/are of the range of possible 

* living arrangements — the foreign dormitory, 
the homestay, the apartment shared with U.S. 
or indigenous roommates, the U.S. "enclave" 
— and will use these environments differently 
for different students. And the foreign com- 
munity and country, the people and the insti- 
tutions and the culture, and how to help each 
student encounter them will be part of the 
plan the teacher makes for each student, with 
' each student. 



Ideally, then, the teacher has available a 
range of formal study opportunities in the 
other country in which he may place students; 
has access to nonformal work and service 
learning opportunities; can place students in 
different living arrangements; and can help 
students experience the people and places of 
the country. The learning plan for each stu- 
dent tries to organize these elements uniquely 
for each student in a way that recognizes the 
learning goals of the student, the commit- 
ments of the college, and possibilities for 
learning afforded by the environment. 

Being ^ _ 

Participant Wobdy Allen once remarked that when- 

and ObsetWf ever he walks along a shady path or a sunny 
beach, he feels at two with nature. 

The function of the teacher in the peda- 
gogy of experience is to intervene, to spoil the 
purity and the flow of the experience, to help 
the student feel at two with the experience:, 
to be both participant and observer. 

Credits and degrees may indeed clutter 
up experience; that is their purpose, and to 
64 ' certify that the experience has yielded learn- 

ing. 

Bacon's "Of Travel" testifies to the edu- 
cative vrilue of travel ("Travel, in the younger 

<vaivi&-a-parLQfjgd_u_c_ation; in the elder, a pa rt 

of experience'') and is a manual for teachers 
and students: 

If you will have a young man to put his 
travel into a little room and in a short 
time to gather much, this you must do: 
first . . .he must have some entrance into 
the language before he goeth, then he 
must have such a servant, or tutor, as 
knoweth the country ... let him carry 
with him also some card, or book, de- 
scribing the country where he travel- 
leth, which will be a good key to his 
inquiry; let him keep also a diary . . . 
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let him sequester himself from the com- 
pany of his countrymen, and diet in such 
places where there is good company of 
the nation where he travelleth ; . . . When 
a traveller returneth home let him not 
leave the countries where he hath trav- 
elled altogether behind him, but main- 
tain a correspondence by letters with 
those of his acquaintance which are^of 
most worth .... 
(To this day those advising the studious trav- 
eler stress the diary, the journal, the log. "I 
never travel without my diary," Oscar Wilde 
had one of his characters say. "One should 
always have something sensational to read in 
the train.") 

"Buy beforehand the map of the country 
you are going into," Thomas Jefferson ad- 
vised John Rutledge, Jr., in 1788. "On arriv- 
ing at a town, the first thing is to buy the plan 
of the town, and the book noting its curiosi- 
ties. Walk round the ramparts when there 
are any. Go to the top of a steeple to have a 
view of the town and its environs." 

Bacon and Jefferson advise the traveler 
to prepare himself with language, to rehearse 
the geography of the country, to record his 
findings carefully, and to consider before- 
hand what he wants tojDbserve, to learn, and 
how to get the information or evidence he 
— -want^rTo-iiwe^tiga^he-influence-oLpoIitics 
on everyday life, Jefferson makes these sug- 
gestions: 

Politics of each country. Well worth 
studying so far as respects internal af- 
fairs, Examine their influence on the 
happiness of the people: take every pos- 
sible occasion of entering into the hovels 
of the labourers, and especially at the 
moments of their repast, see what they 
eat, how they are clothed, whether they 
are obliged to labour too hard; whether 
the government or their landlord takes 
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from them an unjust proportion of 
their labour; on wiiat footing stands 
the property they call their own, the 
personal liberty. 

In many ways, the most remarkable 
treatise on the subject is Harriet Marti- 
neau's 1838 volurne How to Observe, which 
deals at length with what to observe as well 
as how. to observe, and means to organize • 
the prospective traveler's field of vision so 
that he knows what he will be looking and 
listening for before he sets off, and equips 
him with canons of judgment and techniques 
of recording and organizing his find- 
ings. A small extract from her section on 
cemeteries will reveal how she points her 
reader to cultural phenomena, providfes 
them with general notions of their meaning, 
and illustrates the principles with examples ; 
from her own experience and reading: 

He will find no better place of study than 
the Cemetery, — no more instructive 
teaching than Monumental rnscriptions. 
The brief language- of the dead will 
teach him more than the Ipngest dis- 
courses of the living. 
He will learn what are the prevalent 
" views of death; and when he knows what 
is the common view of death, he knows 
also what is the aspect of life to no small 

number; —that is,-he will have penetrat — 

ed into the interior of their morals. If it 
should ever be fully determined that the 
pyramids of Egypt were designed solely 
as places of sepulture, they will cease to 
be the mute witnesses they have been for 
ages. They will tell at least that death 
was not regarded / as the great leveler, 
that kings and peasants were not to sleep 
side by side in death, anymore than in 
life. How they contrast wit^h the Mora- 
vian burial-grounds, where all are laid 
in rows as they happen to be brought to 



the grave, and where memorial is for- 
bidden! . . The fact of where the dead 
are laid is an important one. If out of 
sight, death and religion may or may not 
be connected- In the cemeteries of Persia,' 
the ashes of the dead are ranged in niches 
of the walls; in Egypt we have the most 
striking example of affection to the body, 
shown in the extraordinary care to pre- 
serve it ... . 

It is clear that sucli prescriptions are in 
the spirit of the modern ethnographer and 
ethnologist, albeit their texture and angle of 
vision is literary rather than scientific. In The 
Cultural Experience, two American ethno- 
j^aphers, James P. Spradley and David W. 
McCurdy, describe their use of ethnographic 
semantics in an undergraduate course that 
has lower division students learning the vo- 
cabulary and approach of the ethnographer, ^ 
choosing .what the .authors call a "cultural 
scene,'' Imdmg "cultural informants," and 
using the perspective and the tools of the eth- 
nographer- to describe the meaning of the 
scene in the language apd through the eyes 
and value system g^he informants. The 67 
examples of student field work included sug- 
gest that the approac^might well be useful to 
community colleges exploring ways of teach- ^ 
. yjg students "how to observe" before they • 
leave for the other country. 

At Rockland Community College in 
New York, a group of faculty is designing 
. "International College," an administrative 
unit of professors and students interested in 
international education. One area of cj)ncern 
is how the study abroad experience is stitched 
into the two-year program of studies. Stu- . • 
dents at International College can now orga- 
-vHize a two-year curriculum around a country 
or region of the worid or an ethnic or reli- 
gious subculture; the progjram allows* for at 
least one semester on campus — studying, 
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say, Irish literature, history, and language; a 
' semester in the commuriity doing field work 
in some aspect of the Ir^h-American exper- 
ience arid commuliity; and a semester or a . 
year in Ireland. Programs in Irish Studies, " 
Judaic Studies, and Christian Studies based 
on this schema are now available, and others 
are in various stages of development. - 

Seymour Fersh has warned that if the 
teacher teaches, or teaches too much, the 
world will not yield its surprising revelations, 
to the student, that he will see what he has 
' been taught to see rather than what is there. 
That is the risk we xun when we teach our 
students what to look for in a poem, or pic- 
ture, or country. It would appear that the 
greater risk woujd lie in our sending our stu- - 
dents around tne world without maps, or 
language, without questions to asjc and order- ' 
, fy ways of getting them answered. ' 

RocklaiKl 

In Israel From The Jerusalem Post, (November 

8, 1976: "Contract Education," by Lea r 
Levavi):, 

Students ^t Rockland Community Col- 
lege . . . can come to Israel for a year or 
longer and get credit at home, nol only 
for formal studies at an Israeli institu- 
tion of higher learning, but also for in- 
dependent research done while working , 
on a kibbutz or for tutoring slum chil- 
dren in English under professional 
supervision. 

Today 200 students are studying or 
working in Israel within the framework, 
of this thr^|ee-year-old programme, the 
o only one of its kind in the country. Some 

are registered in one-year programmes 
' for foreign students at IsraeFs univer- 
sities; others are doing academic level 
work in nonacademiC settings ... 
The new concept of 'contract learning' 
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is actively applied in the Rockland pro- 
gramme here. Under this system, a 
student meets)with an advisor from the 



to earn his degree, or credits toward his^ 
degree. The contract is designed to be\ 
flexible and to meet the student's in- 
terest, without a lowering of academic 
level. 

An example is a girl who wanted to learn 
how to teach English as a foreign lan- 
guage and was also interested in re- 
searching the different Jewish coni- 
munities in Israel . . . According to this 
girl's contract, her studies here will in- 
clude tutoring children in English at their 
homes, under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced teacher of English teachers. 
At the same time, she will establish rap- 
port and learn about their diet. She will 
have reading assignments, papers to 
write and other academic requirements, 
but she will also have personal involve- 
ment with what she studies. 
Rockland's Jerusalem office . . . helps 
and counsels the students during their 
stay here in everything from technical 
problems of registration to personal 
difficulties. 

Rockland is looking for ways to expand 
its programme . . . perhaps to serve 
Israeli students in some way. 



Some 

Even those who question' the meaning Proposals 



Wd the value of the Peace Corps to the coun- 
tries of the world that accept volunteers will 
tUtify to the powerful and transforming im- 
pW of the experience on the volunteers 
tljiemselves. Can we harness such experience 
to ends of formal education? 

We might create a new degree in Inter- 
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natiotial Service to symbolize our commit- 
ment and intention, and use the decree to 
expeijiment with forms of incorporating 
foreign service learning into the community 
college curriculum. Students might take a 
first semester of language, culture, and skill 
training; spend one or two years in the other 
culture in working and serving in agriculture, 
teaching English or interrnediate technology, . 
in allied health or one of the human services; 
arid return to campus for a semester of recon- 
st/uction and synthesis. 

There might be. established in Washing- 
ton, independently or in conjunction with the 
Peace Corps or other international agency, a 
World Community College Service Corps 
that would place our students in study-service 
programs throughout the world, hopefully 
alongside their counterparts from other 
countries. If UNESCO and/or .UNDP could 
become interested, their projects in literacy, 
population, housing and environment 
throughout the world might become the in- 
. frastructure of a worldwide service learning 
college without walls — or bbrders. 



A Resolution 



I . : / . ' 

From:- "Resolution on th;^ development of 
j World Communify College: A col- 
i lege of colleges- devoted to the 
exchange of information and as- 
i sistance on community-based, 
short-cycle eduGation"-(November 
1975, Vancouver, British Co- 
j lumbia). 

;'A11 of the nations o|* the world share a 
concern for renewing their educational sys- 
tems so that they may contribute more effec- 
tively to their citizens, teeir communities, 
their countries, and the world community. As 
part of this worldwide effort toward the re- 
form of education, countrie^ are developing 
new community-based, short-cycle institu- 
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tions devoted to education for development 
and community renewal: community colleges, 
village polytechnics, technicums, institutes, 
colleges of further education, open universi^ 
ties. Experiments in the use ot instructional 
technology hold promise of making learning 
available in areas that cannot be reached by 
schdbls and teachers, and offer assistance to 
-the teac^her in school'^ interested in enriching 
classroom\instructipn. Nonformal learning 
agencies ^^.reN^erving students and needs that 
formal institutions have not or cannot serve. 

"Increasingly, it becomes clear th X local 
community-sc -vinf institutions have iin op- 
portunity and obligatioi. to serve the world 
community as well, s'ice the fate of each 
community in the world is bound up with all 
of the others. Our community colleges, then, 
must also become world college , if they are 
to prepare students for the interdependent 
world in which they will live. 

"We believe that worldwide movement 
toward educational transformation can be 
strengthened and accelerated if each country 
and each institution can have access to the ex- 
periences of the others engaged in a similar 
quest. The delegates to this International 
Assembly, therefore, propose that an effort 
be made to create an ongoing mechanism for 
international collaboration on community- 
based, ohort-cycle education. 

"The objectiveb of such an agency 
would include: 

"1. A world inventory of ipstitutions, 
programs, and individuals engaged in or in- 
terested in community-based education; 

"2. Research on effective practices in 
community-based educatioi ; 

"3. The publication of bulletins, jour- 
lials, and other material on community-based, 
.short-cycle education; 

"4. The provision of a linking service 
that would enable individuals aad institu- 
tions in need of advice and assistance in areas 
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such as curriculum and staff development; 
"5. Faculty and student exchange. 

"The undersigned now resolve thit: 
"1. We endorse the principle of World 
Community College, a college of colleges 
throughout the world working together to 
share information, resources, and inspira- 
tion, looking toward the possibility that stu- 
dents on any campus might^ be welcome to 
visit and study on the campuses of any con- 
stituent college . . . . " 

(Signed by educators from Guyana, Baha- 
mas, Iceland, Libya, Canada, Pakistan, 
U.S.A., Swaziland, Mauritius, Kenya, Re- 
public of China, Mexico, South Africa, 
India.) 
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been an asset on our campuses. American 
professors and students who have taken on 
assignments overseas have broadened them- 
selves, and, returning home, have been more 
effective than before. They have helped 
internationalize curricula in their colleges, 
have had -more to offer to their off-campus 
adult education clientele; and they have add- 
ed significantly to their nation's understand- 
ing of the world. Together with the increase 
in the training of experts specializing in for- 
eign areas, and research and writing concern- - 
ing those regions, this represents a major 
trend in American academic life. 

Satisfying though this record is, it must 
be described as far from perfect. We have' 
too often provided technical assistance that 
did not really fit the needs of countries overr 
seas; and have too often failed to give foreign 
students the training they should have if they 
are to participate effectively in development 
programs when they return home. And, sad 
to say, we have not used our own resources 
very well. Many Americans who could be 
very useful in foreign aid programs have not 
been called on to assist. High on this list are 
the faculty members and students in our 
community colleges. So here we have an im- 
portant assignment for tomorrow. 

Putting it another way; in the next few 
decades the community colleges must play a 
much larger role than they have to date in 
providing technical assistance abroad. This 
they can and should do, in the interest of for- 
eign countries, especially the developing na- 
tions of Asia, Africa and Latin America; in 
the interest of the United States and our. 
image and influence overseas; and in the in- 
terest of oar people at home, specifically in- 
cluding the community colleges themselves, 
and the communities they serve. 
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Why Has The 

1. At first many of the community col- Role Been 
leges were not prepared to venture into the Less Than It 
technical assistance area. When the first mas- Should Be? 
sive foreign aid programs were launched, 

soon after World War 1^ the community 
college movement, as we understand it today, 
was relatively young. Many of the institutions 
were just getting started, and of necessity had 
to concentrate on necessary first tasks: con- 
^structing-facilities; building staff and orga- 
ifizing curricula, establishing satisfactory 
relations with their communities. Many had 
to wrestle with fundamentaf issues — the 
relationship between academic and vocation- 
al offerings, the definition of local needs, 
accreditation. Nearly all were swamped with 
students, which made it difficult to think be- 
yond the campus, let alone look abroad. 

2. The community colleges were not 
asked to participate in many of the early tech- 
nical assistance programs. American educa- 
tors and government officials did become 
aware of the growth of the community col- 
lege movement in the 1950's and early 1960's. 
Few, however, realized how quickly^ these 
new institutions assembled an enormous 
reservoir of manpower training specialists. 
So the tendency of~~government officials 
charged with mounting Point Four, ICA or 
AID programs was to turn toward the pro- 
fessional schools of established degree- 
.granting colleges and universities. Much 
attention was paid to the land-grant colleges, 
since they had strong agricultural units, and 
had a tradition of emphasizing applications 
and . service as well as training and research 
on the theoretical side. Other professional 
schools — engineering, medicine, education, 
business administration — were drawn upon 
for experts to be sent abroad, and for the 
training of foreign students in the United 
States. ^ 



3. When they sought technical assistance 
from the American academic establishment 
in the first generation after World War II, 
foreign aid recipients seldom thought in terms 
of the community colleges. Those who had 
studied in the United States had for the most 
part attended degree-granting institutions, 
and were inclined to look to the colleges and 
universities from which they had graduated 
(overseas alumni tend to have fierce alma 
mater loyalties). Others involved in choosing 
institutions had strong preferences for the 
American institutions best known abroad, 
because of the prestige factor attached to 
degrees earned at or advisers drawn from 
such campuses. 

The recognition factor, then, worked 
against the community colleges. Even more 
significant was the tendency of newly inde- 
pendent countries to put the heaviest empha- 
sis on degrees. Starved on this front during 
colonial days, Asians and Africans had di- 
ploma fever in its most virulent form in the 
1950's and 1960's, when they were seeking 
education abroad. When they were seeking 
experts, they had a strong preference for 
academics from degree-grantiog institutions 
(and in fact wanted specialists trom "prestige'' 
campuses when they could get ihem, and 
from universities rather than colleges). 



1. The community college system is still 
growing; but there are fewer new colleges' 
being started these days, and with the decline 
of the "college-age" population, enrollments 
have begun to level off. Community college* 
leaders can thus turn to new challenges — im- 
proved service programs in their localities, 
course offerings and other activities for older 
citizens, and international activities. 
1 As their names indicate, these institu- 
tibns are community-centered; and mmy 
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Changes 



communities are not world-minded. Local 
and state officials responsible for funding 
may take a jaundiced view of community 
college educators who insist on global em- 
phasis in courses, or on attracting foreign 
students, or on study abroad. In like fashion 
they may wonder if faculty members should 
go abroad to 'help foreign countries set up 
manpower training programs or to provide 
expertise ("Don't we need them here at 
home?"). Such doubts and questions of 
course are not confined to the comniunity 
colleges, r have been grilled by legislators on 
these same points. 

Fortunately, Americans in every part of 
the United States are coming to see that un- 
derstanding of the world is a necessity rather 
than a luxury. The prosperity as well as the 
culture of every comniunity in the land rests 
in part on contacts with foreign lands. It is 
comforting to see how this is being recognized 
increasingly each decade; how community 
colleges are reflecting this interest, in voca- 
tional, adult and terminal sequences as well 
as in college-preparatory courses. 

The rising interest in intercultural pro- 
grams also turns attention outward (and, as 
' we know, the community colleges have a high 
percentage of the national total of minority 
students with strong intercultural interests). 
The impact of foreign students is important, 
too. And perhaps most important of all is the 
recognition that faculty members who go 
abroad to take on technical assistance assign- 
ments are improving themselves, and will be 
able to serve their communities better on their 
return home. 

2. Slowly, but I think surely, Americans 
are coming to see that community colleges 
loom large in the United States pattern of 
~ i;^.Hr-secondary education; that these colleges 
boast on their faculties a highly significant 
percentage of the nation's technical training 
pool. To be sure, government officials or- 



ganizing technical* asisistance abroad are in- 
clined to turn first to their old partners, the 
professional schools that have supplied the 
lion^s share of experts in the past. Besides, 
the degree-granting colleges and universities 
continue to feel that they shpuld have most 
of the business. But there is growing aware- 
ness of what community colleges can do in 
providing technical assistance overseas, for 
planning and operational assignments, to 
help set up training institutes, and to educate 
foreign students in technical fields. 

3. Still more heartening is what is hap- 
pening abroad. In South Asia — niy home for 
the past six years — in Africa and in Latin 
America there is an increasing demand for 
"practical" education. Universities are giving 
more attention to applied work (training for 
national development needs); and there is 
mounting recognition of the need for training 
below the degree level. Everywhere in the 
developing world there are unemployed engi- 
neers and physicians, and in the same coun- 
tries shortages of technicians, foremen, the 
critical support staff that makes the Ameri- 
can technology work. Wherever one goes, 
one hears of the need for de-emphasizing de- 
gree programs (especially of the "non-useful" 
variety); and a shift to practical Training in 
the health fields, in agriculture, in industry, 
and many other areas. 

Here we have a great future field for 
Americaii community colleges. Not that the 
future will bring instant success. The devel- 
oping world — and Europe too — sets great 
store on degrees. Prestige may outweigh 
income prospects in the eyes of many young 
people and their parents. In many parts of 
the world working with one's hands is still 
considered undignified. In many countries, 
women have fewer opportunities than men. 
And often the governmental structure does 
not fit in with the new needs. 

In many a country, technical vocational 



training is outside the regular school struc- 
/ture, which may affect quality and prestige 
alike. Separation also makes it unlikely that 
the AmeHcah type of community college will 
develop in many purts of the'world (that is, an 
institution with technical training and degree- 
transfer on the same campus). But the trend is 
unmistakable, and is probably th^ most im- 
portant trend in the whole area of technical 
assistance. 

What Should 

* 1. AU.^community poUeges will be in- Be Done Now? 

• volved in 'the international education field, 
offering courses with global content, and 
working world materials into every part of 
the curriculum. This is inevitable in view of 
the internationalization of American higher 
education, and the increasing interdepen- 
dence of all nations. Ali or nearly all will be 
taking foreign students, and will be interested 
in opportunities for American students to 
study abroad. A smaller number of colleges 
will be interested in technical assistance pro- 
jects; but the future will bring much increased 
activity here. 

Success in this area calls for good orga- 
nization on campus, with a specific faculty 
member able to devote a significant amount 
of time to international matters. This faculty 
member, or the college administration, must 

• also have contact with other community col- 
leges; for technical assistance projects typi- 
cally require the participation" of more than 
one institution. 

If there is a substantial effort to provide' 
help in, say, a West Indian country, it will 
call for sustained effort over a period of years, 
and the services of a fair number of experts, 
be it in agriculture or heahh or business ad- 
ministration or home economics, or whatever. 
The community colleges have many special- 
ists in these fields; but most of them are pop- 
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ular options, and there is no large surplus of - 
specialized faculty in the field on any one 
campus. There may indeed be no surplus at 
all, which means that there must be tempo- 
rary replacements back home to make the 
necessary manpower available back home. . 
The j nvolveme rit of more than one college 
makes arrangements easier. And I am im- 
pressed at the strides that have been made to 
create consortia arrangements. 

Combinations can go beyond tne com- 
munity college field. Sometimes tljere can be 
arrangements to include trade schools br 
other proprietary institutions, or trade 
unions or business organizations. Again/ 
community colleges can sometimes work 
with state or 'private colleges ..or universities, 
, though this has not been managed very often 
in the past. 

If community colleges are interested in 
participation in-technical assistance abroad 
— and they should be — they will need to do 
educational work in their communities, and 
on the state financing level, to educate doubt- 
ers as to the value of this involvement. In 
some regions this will be slow Work; but it is - 
worth doing. 

2. On the national front, there are signs 
that the picture is getting better. The Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges has now set up a permanent inter- 
national office, with help from the Kellogg 
and Ford Foundations and its own resources. 
Other associations in the ^yashington area 
(the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities, for example) have indicated 
their desire to cooperate with the community 
colleges in the technical assistance area. 

We have now set up a Council for Inr 
ternational Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion, sponsored by AACJC and other higher 
education associations. This council, which 
grows out of the Linkages Study with which 
I have been associated, proposes to work 



with government agencies to broaden repre- 
sentation in the technical assistance and 
change areas, so as to include community col- 
leges and other institutions that have often 
been overlooked. 

There is much to be done; government 
agencies do not all recognize the ways in 
which the cpmmunity college system can be 
. helpful.. But there are signs that the new Inter- 
national Communication Agency (which 
combines the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affai'.s of the U.S. State Department 
with the United States Inft)rmation Agency) 
will be looking, toward tHe community col- 
leges. I have hopes that the FulbrigKt pro- 
gram can be expanded as one steR'in the right 
direction. The Agency for International De- 
velopment, having defined its role as concen- 
trating on pural development in the poorest 
of countries, certainly needs the help of the 
community colleges; they could contribute a 
good deal in the new Title XII (food and 
nutrition) area as . well, as in many of the 
applied fields that AID considers vital. The 
Office of Education, as it increases its inter- 
' national involvements (and it wants to do so) ' 
will have the community colleges in mind. 

I have myself talked about the role of ^ 
these institutions with Dr. John Reinhardt, 
who heads the International Communica- 
tion Agency; with Commissioner Ernest 
Beyer of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (who had many community colleges in 
his system when he headed the New York 
State University); and with Governor John 
Gilligan of AID. 1 find all interested in the 
contributions community colleges can make; 
and all are aware of the way in which the 
community college network ties into the 
whole American public, and can help bring 
our international efforts the public support 
.they need. Congressmen, who have always 
known of the importance of the communityX^ 
1 coiJeges, now are becoming aware of their ^ 



growing international side.. 

3. The overseas picture is a muddled 
one; but I have been impressed by the change 
in views of educators and professional people, 
and government officials both in the develop- 
ing world and in the economically more ad- 
vanced nations. There are the beginnings 
(just the beginnings, unfortunately) of a true 
world community ^college movement. There 
are efforts everywhere to improve the qual- 
ity and increase the number of technical and 
vocationsff" schools, with help from the United 
States. There is interest in Asia, Afrjca, Latin 
America, and Europe in linkages with com- 
munity college systems. ^ 

What is needed, obviously, is joint plan- 
ning — travel back and forth not only of 
government officials and educational admin-, 
istrators, but also of the experts involved in 
the many different specialties involved in 
technical assistance. We need,^e very much 
need, funds for travel and for joint planning. 
These are hard to^ locate, but they can- be 
found. Relatively small sums can do a great 
deal here, setting up" substantial projects 
which can be financed by our and foreign 
governments. 

There is -much to do ahead; but I am 
optimistic as I look to the future. 



A Model Agreement 
with a Foreign 
Junior College 



By Daniel R. McLaughlin 

The agreement between Asnuntuck 
Community College in Enfield, Connecticut, 
and Chien-Hsien Junior College of Technol- 
ogy in Chungli, Taiwan, Republic of China, 
began as a collaborative effort between busi- 
ness and the two colleges. The owner of the 
Jade Inn Restaurant in Enfield, Connecticut, 
developed the initial contacts between the 
two institutions. During the summer of 1977, 
the president of Chien-Hsien Junior College 
and some of his staff visited a number of coun- 
tries and their two-year colleges; Asnuntuck 
Community College was only one such in- 
stitution visited. However, the staff at Asnun- 
tuck was encouraged to develop further the 
informal relationship that resulted from this 
visit; this challenge 'was accepted and the^ 
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development initiated. 

The first step taken was to study the t\vo- 
year college system in the Republic 01 China. 
A concurrent step taken ijivolveO asking 
Chinese friends and acqufiintauces ahou\ 
the system. This step later Droved to { bd 
invaluable because the people contacted\ 
not only gave the staff cultural and prac- 
tical hints, but also wrote letters and cards 
of introduction to important people 1 in 
various governmental and educational posts 
in Taiwan. The businessman proved also 
to be an asset to Asnuntuck because of his 
friendships and knowledge of the country. 
Without these friendships, many meetings 
that contributed directly to the signed agrjee- 
ment could not have been held. ! 

The informal arrangement bega;i to;be- 
come formalized when the businessman, jthe 
president of Asnuntuck Community College 
and his wife were invited to visit the Republic 
of China and Chien-Hsien Junior College 
of Technology. The president's wife, >vho 
is an associate provost at a four-year insti- 
tution in New York City, took the assign- 
ment of working with the Republic of China's 
Embassy and Information Office in /New 
York City; the college president met embassy 
people at an AACJC I/IC Consortiurri con- 
ference in Florida in early 1978. In addition, 
he began to send various packages of infor- 
mation to Chien-Hsien Junior College of 
Technology: I catalogs from other colleges; 
equipment information; technical curricular 
information developed by the Technical Ed- 
ucation Research Centers (the president is a 
trustee of this organization); and other such 
information. Finally, he sought clearance 
from the United States Department of 
State, through the college's Congressman, 
Toby Moffett. Th6 businessman took the 
, role of making arrangements for the flight 
and two-week stay in Taiwan. 

8,4 , i 



About one month before departure, a 
letter was sent to all American-related busi- 
nesses in the Republic of China that could be 
serviced by the college. The president of 
Chien-Hsien Junior College approved of 
both the letter and the concept behind the let- 
ter: a two-year college is a keystone in any 
area's economic plan as it prepares the human 
resource. This letter could not have been sent 
had it not been for the cooperation of Mr. 
Thompson, cultural affairs officer. United 
States Embassy, Information Office in Tai- 
pei. Mr. Thompson proved later to be of valu- 
able assistance in the accual writing of the 
agreement. Considerable credit is due Mr. 
Thompson and his staff for the success of 
this mission. 

Preparation 

Before taking the trip, a number of lec- for Visit 

tures were heard on the Orient, including dis- 
cussions of the economy. In a poor economy, 
education tends to be sluggish. Without a 
question, Japan, the Republic of China, and 
South Korea are developing into strong eco- 
nomic countries. All the lecturers seemed to 
agree that Japan was the !eader, with Taiwan 
and South Korea about five to ten years be- 
hind in respective order. Once we arrived in 
Taiwan, it did not take us long to confirm 
that the country's economy was growing at a 
rapid rate. 

Chungli, the area in which the college is 
located, is a few kilometers south of Taipei; 
it is in a concentric circle around the capital 
city which is growing. Many American-re- 
lated businesses are locating in the numerous 
industrial parks of the area. In addition, the 
new National Airport, one of Taiwan's ten 
national projects, is located only fifteen min- 
utes from the campus. Two other national 
projects, a freeway and a railroad, also run ^ 

. through the area. ^ 
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Finally, one other factor played an im- 
r portant role in the discussions that led to the 

agreement. This factor was the attitude of the 
people. Perhaps it is an oversimplification to 
say that the attitude that was transmitted by 
many different people was similar to the one 
that existed in the United States in the '50's: 
nothing is impossible — the impossible only 
takes a little longer. This attitude contributes 
to the ease of accomplishing new tasks. 

When the discussions with Chien-Hsien 
College staff and government officials began, 
all of the above factors were taken into con- 
sideration. With the businessman acting as 
interpreter and often guide, many program 
suggestions were made by the Asnuntuck 
president and his wife. These suggestions in- 
cluded both academic and non-academic pro- 
grams. For example, Chien-Hsien staff are 
now developing an advisory council of area 
business and industrial leaders; they are 
' working on. an education-work council; they 
will soon expand their cooperative education 
program. 

Elements of 

Agireement Slowly, through numerous discussions, 

the elements of the final agreement began to 
emerge. The specific items of the agreement 
were rewritten numerous times until they 
took their current form. 

The items in the agreement pre: 

1. Both colleges agree to support and 
help each other in educational and cul6iu:al 
exchange programs. 

2. Both colleges agree to work to?,ethe"" 
for the advancement of techr*'^-og\' ' . A pro- 
fession'^' education through .esea. ch and 
developi .ent aFicI itiuttial exchange visiting 
programs 

3. Both colleges agree to exchange pro- 
fessors and other professional people, stu- 

i; dents and education materials such as books, 

. ^ records, ^nd academic credit, equipment 
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and materials whenever possible. 

^A. Asnuntuck Community College 
agrees to foster and develop relationships 
with various groups that will result in a coop- 
erative program throughout the area that will 
help manufacturers recruit and train employ- 
ees from Chien-Hsien Junior College of 
Technology, 

5, Chien-Hsien Junior College of Tech- 
nology agrees to have Asnuntuck Communi- 
ty College act as its consulting agent in the 
purchase of educational equipment and 
materials, 

6. Both' colleges agree that this, agree- 
ment may be revised through discussion and 
mutual consent by both parties. 

What Is 

The first item in the agreement is found Induded 
in most every international agreement be- 
tween four-year colleges. Mr. Thompson of 
the United States Embassy was helpful in 
pointing this fact out to the colleges. How- 

.ever, for the technicians' level of education, it 
takes on new meaning. Business is interna- 
tional and as a result, both language and cul- 
tural patterns need to be understood by the 
technician. In Taiwan, fluency in the English 

ffaf^guage is demanded in the major cities for 

j secretaries and other typical two-year college 

v.pe^dple. 

The secondJtem of the agreement cov- ^ 
ers staff development and also Asnuntuck's 
president's involvement in the Technical Ed- 
ucation Research Ceviters. At the present 
time, the next president of Chien-Hsien Ju- 
nior Collegers in the United States studyir.g 
a variety of area§ that will be bene^cial to her 
when sjie assumes the chief executive officer 
role. Her program of study inclndes observ- 
ing and participating in the management of 
Asnuntuck, participating in a variety of in - 
dustrial training programs, and reviewing 
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hew equipment and its various sources. This 
summer a group of staff members from Chien- 
Hsien will visit Asnuntuck, and each person 
wilt participate in an individually designed 
program that relates to his or her area in the 
college. In addition, this visit will develop 
friendships between the staff members of the 
two colleges. 

The third element grew from the dis- 
cussions surrounding the second item: "Both 
colleges agree to exchange professors and 
other professional people, students and ed- 
ucation materials such as books, records, 
and academic credit, equipment and mate- 
rials whenever possible.'' It became apparent 
that the exchange of materials and people as 
isolated items would not accomplish what 
had been discussed. For example, if a com- 
puter technology program is adopted, staff 
and students from-Asnuntuck will be sent to 
implement the program and demonstrate to 
area business people what students with such 
a background can do for them. Another ele- 
ment built into this third item is assistance in 
selecting good educational materials. The 
Techi.ical Education Research Centers have 
developed a number of two-year college tech- 
nical curricular programs. The Texas center 
is currently completing an extensive program 
on the laser beam; this kind of material will 
be shared with Chien-Hsien staff. Other 
similar material from other sources will al?o 
be sent to the college. 

The fourth item in the agreement relates 
to community relationships and is based on 
the concept that a two-year college \s a key- 
stone to an area's economic developmeiit. 
Other contributing concepts include the ed- 
ucation-work council, cooperative educa- 
tion, and the two-year college as a training 
center for people whose skills are obsolete. 
The closer a college works wl . Us area's 
employers, the more likelihoo ' Uiere will be 
that the academic programs vrA\ remain cur- 



rent with technological advances. Students 
graduating or trairied ivi programs hat have 
been guided by employers will be employed. 
Since returning from Taiw'j^n. Asnuntuck's 
staff have visited several corporate head- 
quarters of companies with divisions or as- 
sociated companies in the Chungli area. 
These visits were to dirr.uss !:hesc concepts 
and formalize the relationships between the 
company and Chien Hsien Junior College of 
Technology. This item is perhaps the easiest 
one to implement, and so the greatest strides 
have been made here. 

The fifth element of the agreement con- 
cerns equipment forChien-Hsien Junior Col- 
lege. While no one has asked, it is felt that one 
of the reasons Asnuntuck was selected to 
visit the Republic of China was because of the 
staff's abilities in finding equipment. In Con- 
necticut one community college still exists 
in trailers; there is considerably less money 
behind each community college student than 
the average for a high school student. Asnun- 
tuck's staff is noted for its ability to scrounge, 
put pieces together, and get things done in 
spite of the state. The college is in a new 
building after starting in an abandoned 
school. It has good equipment and has a li- 
brary, even though it is the youngest com- 
maniiy college in the state. The staff of 
Chien-Hsien, and for that matter other col- 
leges visited in the Republic of China, wanted 
to learn these techniques frpm Asnuntuck's * 
staff. It should be noted that while the term 
"consulting'' is used there is no exchange of 
money for this service. Rather, the staff at 
Asnuntuck takes both pride and enjoyment 
in helping others get things done in spite 
* of obstacles. 

The final element in the agreement is 
there 1o allow for change. Many other aieas 
were discussed, but for one reason or another 
they could or should not be included in this 
first formal agreement. However, the opening 
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is there for change, and it will most likely be 
used to expand the activities between the two 
colleges. 

RdatioffiisMps 

Finally, it must be noted that the agree- 
ment, its comprehensiveness, and, so we are 
told, its being the first of it^ kind for two-year 
colleges in the Republic of China and the 
United States, grew out of discussions and 
relationships. The essence of all that hap- 
pened was a desire on the part of two colleges 
to relate to and help each other. There was no > 
desire to be first or even to have printed and 
signed a specific document. 

Asnuntuck's staff knows that if the Re- 
public of China's economy continues to grow, 
then Asnuntuck students will be in contact, 
one way or another; with people from that 
country and that area. If the college is to pre- 
pare its students for the future, then it must 
make every effort to expose them to as many 
such cultures and people as possible. 
^- On a personal note, the president and his 

wife have been asked many times about the 
country, its people and its relationship to 
Mainland China. The people are warm, 
friendly, and exciting. They make their 
country move in spite of many obstacles. 
They recognize their problems as a country 
and work on some while purposefully ignor- 
ing others. The ten national projects are a 
rallying point both in the sense of pride and 
economy. Every place one looks there is de- 
velopment in progress. 

It seemed to the president and his wife, 
who claim no expertise, that the battle be- 
tween the two Chinas is mostly political with 
the underlying understanding that the two 
must develop some form of relationship in 
the future. Mainland China has space, but 
^ Taiwan will have the technology and econ- 
' omy. Most important positions in the Repub- 
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lie of China are held by Mainland Chinese, 
and these people speak fondly of their home 
area- 
Taiwan has served before as a shelter for 
a segment of the population forced from the 
Mainland; this separation was later dissolved 
and the two segments rejoined. Perhaps his- 
tory will repeat itself. 
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Report of the 1978 
Wingspread Assembly 

The following statement was drafted by 
Becky Jacobsen following the Assembly dis- 
cussions of the background papers. It incor- 
porates recommendations formulated in the 
various small group discussions. The state- 
, ment was reviewed by Assembly participants 
at the final session and is presented here for 
further study, discussion, and action. 

In a speech at the annual meeting of the 
AACJC in Atlanta in April 1978, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Ernest L. Boyer, 
said: 'Tm convinced our two-year colleges 
can lead the way in rebuilding our commit- 
ment to international education." He stated., 
that education must focus on a new curric- 
ulum, "one that gives us a clear vision of the 
unity of our world, in a social and physical 
sense as well,'' and that education "must 
teach us that all our actions on this planet, 
physical or social, are ultimately interwoven 
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and irrevocably interlocked.'' He continued: 
'Tm concerned that our community colleges 
can and must take the initiative oii this crucial 
agenda.'' 

Not only do we want to develop an in- 
creased awareness of the world in which we 
live but also develop a means of helping our 
communities understand the role of the U.S. 
in the world by understanding the issues that 
confront the U.S. in foreign policy decision 
making. We have the opportunity both to 
discuss the issues and to provide an interna- 
tional understanding of what they mean to 
our communities. 

International education means many 
things to many people. The following list 
of examples was proposed by the Assembly 
as possible components of the international 
experience: 

1. Foreign students on our campuses. 
The program for foreign students should 
include an orientation which interprets the 
objectives and philosophy of the community 
college. 

2. International/ intercultural education 
for global perspectives through curriculum 
development. 

3. Extra-curricular programs.-, from 
abro^ such as art exhibits, musical presen-. 
tations and theatrical performances. 

4. College programs overseas sponsored 
by individual colleges or consortia. 

5. Community services programs and 
community forums on foreign policy issues. 

6. Technical/ development assistance 
and training programs for foreign nationals 
in their own countries. 

7. Faculty enrichment through sabbati- 
cals, exchange, study programs. 

8. International business development. 

9. Foreign language and area studies. 
From two days of discussion among 

community leaders, administrators, faculty, 
government representatives, board members. 



and international organization representa- 
tives we have developed the following recom- 
mendations. 

We recommend 'ta the American Association 
of Community^and Junior Colleges that: 

1. It should continue to develop and ex- 
pand the iniernational office within the cen- 
tral office to work with all AACJC member 
institutions. It was noted that a recent grant 
from the Ford Foundation will help provide 
for this expansion. However, because the 
grant is for two years and is not continuous,- 
plans should be made now to find ways to 
carry on international education activities 
following the termination of the grant. It is 
important that AACJC develop a strategy 
for this long-term involvement in internation- 
al education. ' / 

2. It should "^c{evelop, through its lead- 
ership, a national mission ^statement and 
rationale on the role of community colleges in 
international and intercultural education. 

3. Because of the lack of experience of 
many community colleges in international ed- 
ucation, AACJC should explore and develop 
conferences and workshops which would be 
problem- and issue-oriented as well as task- 
oriented, for example: the economic impact 
of foreign students in the community. Individ- 
ual colleges with experieace^could also serve 
as information resources to colleges wishing 
to expand their roles. Conference partici- 
parits should include representatives of other 
educational associations, U.S. government 
representatives, foreign governments, foreign 
trade companies, and the U.S. corporate 
community. Systerhs of sharing information 
should also be expanded. 

4. It should develop a- strategy for 
strengthening the framework -within which 
international/ intercultural education exists 
in community colleges. The objective of this 
is to develop ah acceptance of international/ 
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intercjultural education as an integral part of 
community college services. This' strategy 
should be advanced by identifying key groups 
such jas community college trustees, state- 
level officials, state legislators, union leader- 
ship, multinational corporations, university 
professors, and others who can play a role in 
Trioving the international dimension to a 
higher priority. The objectives of AACJC 
relate well to the new initiatives of the U.S. 
Office of Education' emphasizing global 
"perspectives. 

5" It should research which elements 
of international education currently exist in 
community colleges, who are the special- 
ists in the^field,_and the sources of funding. It 
could then serve as a resource center and in- 
formation clearinghouse. 

6. It should develop a set of institutional 
guidelines, such as those created for the Ser- 
vicemen's Opportunity Colleges, which could 
be used by colleges to facilitate their involve- 
ment in a network of cooperating institutions 
in international education programs. 
■ ' ' 7. It should encourage linkages with col- 
leges and universities and other organizations 
abroad to provide a number of individualized 
arrangements. These should be catalogued 
and added to the existing programs. Broker- 
age mechanisms should be developed to 
assist other colleges'wishing . > send students 
and faculty to parti^cular countries. 

8. It should tstablishxa task force of 
practitioners in conimunity colleges to meet 
with appropriate agencies in the government 
td help theni unders!tand the community col- 
lege's unique role in international technical 
assistance and to ex;plore these relationships 
with respect to legisjlatiOn and funding. 

9. It should identify multinational cor- 
porationsHnterests ih joining with communi- 
ty colleges to assist stiudents and faculty travel 
around tl^^^orld jfor internships and in 
bringing nationals df other countries to the 



U.S. for training.. 

10. It should prepare for its members a 
guide to identify the public arid private, na-.. 
tional and international, organizations and 
agencies which share concerns in mternation- 
al education and explore possible linkages. 

11. It should continue its cooperation 
with other higher education associations to 
promote international linkages. 

12.. Community forums on foreign 
policy issues should be developed in cooper- 
ation with the Foreign Policy Association 
and the U^S. Department of State. 

13. It should encourage exchange pro- 
grams for faculty, including sabbaticals and 
foreign study, with an emphasis on orienta- 
tion before depahpe. Faculty and staff de^ 
velopment programs add to the colleges' 
ability to internationalize c'urriculums. 

14. It should provide foreign service of - 
ficers, when they are posted, information on 
new developments in community colleges. 
These briefings would to valuable to those 
individuals who need to be knowledgeable 
about U.S. higher education. 

15. It.should de 'elop materials to inter- 
pret the community colleges to international 
communities. Modern media technology ~ 
use of films and other audio visual material — 
should be used to^.convey information on 
community colleges and to' emphasize that 
these institutions are representative of Amer- 
ican society. The unique role the community' 
college serves with regard to adult and con- 
tinuing education should be highlighted. Jt 
i^ further jecommended that in pursuing this 
objective AACJC cooperate with other post- 
secondary educational associations. 

16. Because of concern about'the pos- 
sible, negative impact- of tuition increases for 
f oreign students, it should join with other ap- 
propitiate educational associations and orgain- 
izations to confront the issm^&on a broad 
basis and to work toward a pos^ive, resoln- 




tion of the problem, possibly through rec- 
iprocity arrangements. 

We recommend to boards of trustees and 
chief executive officers that: 

1. Trustee's and presidents should make 
efforcs to educate local sponsors concerning 
the value and importance of international 
and interculturai education in the commu- 
nity college and the educational, economic, 
social, and cultural benefits to both the col- 
lege and the community. Colleges have the 
responsibility to create an environment sup- 
portive of international and interculturai 
education efforts by making the community 
aware of the realities of global interdepen- 
dence. Community forums may become a 
vehicle for achieving that end. 

2. The leadership for international/ in- 
terculturai education should come froiv; chief 
executive officers. Effective and visible ad- 
ministrative structures should be created to 

'support international/ interculturai education 
activities and to make the administration, 
faculty, students, board, and community 
aware of the value of international education. 

We recommend to the colleges that: 

1. They should work for funding for- 
mulas which recognize the international com- 
ponent of community college programs. 

2. Those wishing to serve large num- 
bers of foreign students should analyze thor- 
oughly the costs of proyiding such services 
and publish appropriate fees in advance. 

3. They should reflbct a commitment to 
these programs by incorporating statements 
supportive of international/ interculturai 
education as integral parts of. college policies 
and goals. 

4. They shbuld encourage development 
and,, sharing of in^^tructional rfio^les that 
have international components and that can 
be incorporated into general education pro- 
grams to which all students are exposed. 




5. They should give careful considera- 
tion to programs of international/ intercultur- 
al education and the relationship to other, 
institutional priorities. 

6. They should enlist ethnic groups pres- 
ent in communities to expose students and 
faculty to different cultures through extra- 
curricular and community service activities. 

7 They should identify a person or 
committee in the administrative structures 
to facilitate international programs and ser- 
vices on each campus. 

8. They should develop an institutional 
plan for international involvement in the 
present and future. 

9. They should provide student services 
to serve adequately the needs of foreign stu- 
dents and- U.S. students going overseas. 

.10. Colleges should explore study 
abroad, exchanges, and international cooper- 
ative and experiential learning arrangements 
for their students. 

11 The colleges should develop an 
advisory committee of industry, religious^ 
go ips, service organizations, and others to' 
de c'op a strong basis for international iiji- 
volvement. 

We recommend to the foUowingVgroups: 

1 Federal and foundation funomg^pyo- 
--gfams, in their priorities, should recognize 

and financially support the unique role ot 
community colleges in international/ inter- 

cultural education. , 

2 NAFSA and other international ed- 
ucation organizations should be encouraged 
to develop a listing of films (internationa / in- 
tercultural) which can be made available to 
community colleges to facilitate the develop- 
ment of global'awareness on their campuses. 

3 NAFSA and AACJC, through their 
joint liaison committee, should be encour- 
aged'to continue to work toward strengthen- 
ing professional development programs for 



commjunity college staff who have responsi- 
bility for international educational services 
on their campuses. 

4. Universities have aii obligation to 
assist in developing the theoretical base, con- 
cepts, and rationale for international educa- 
tion in the community college. The Council 
on Universities and Colleges of AACJC 
should explore methods of exposing students 
to ways of developing international educa- 
tion in their specific fields. They should also 
develop courses and seminars in regular uni- 
versity offerings on short-cycle education. 
They should- encourage international cen- 
ters sponsored by universities to engage in 
short-cycle education for community college 
faculty and administrators. They shouid 
sponsor workshops for community college 
faculty and administrators on how experi- 
ential learning techniques can b':; applied to 
international/ interculturai education. 

5. The Assembly noted with approval 
and interest the imminent appointment of the 
Presidential Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guages and International Studies. It is recom- 
mended that the commission be informed of 
the capabilities of the community colleges 

/and that these institutions should be fully 
utilized in achieving the objectives of the 
commission. ^ 

Conclusions 

The Xssembly participants agreed that 
community and junior colleges have a special 
responsibility and- opportunity to help stu- 
dents shape as Wei) as share their world, to 
create as well as adapt to changing conditions. 
The discussions reflected an awa:cness that 
we live at a time when unprecedented changes 
are occuring all over the world. In this kind 
of world, there is a growing interdependence; 
Americans need to understand the degree to 
which our national actions and interests af- 
fect others and are affected in turn. 
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The participants also discussed the need 
for our students to learn not only about the 
world but from it as well. This kind of learn- 
ing will place greater emphasis on cultural 
stuc^s and experiences to help students be- 
come' more self-directing and self- 
educating. 

The aims and objectives of the Assem- 
bly were achieved: participants exchanged 
views, reported on experiences, developed 
guidelines, and provided specific recom- 
mendations. The new AACJC office of 
International Services was directed to im- 
plement appropriate programs. The parti- 
cipants agreed that international/intercul- 
tural studies should be an integral part of the 
- community and junior college curriculum. 
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WINGSPREAD' 



The building Frank Lloyd Wright called Wingsprcad, sit- 
uated on a rolling prairie site just north o! Racine, 
Wisconsin, was designed in »1938 as a residence for the 
Johnson lamily. In 1960, through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Johnson, it became the headquarters ot The Johnson 
Foundation and began its career as an educational conler- 
ence center. ' * 

in the .years since, it has been the setting for many confer- 
ences and meetings dealing with subjects of regional, 
national, and international interest. It is the hope of the 
Foundation's trustees that Wingspread will" take its place 
increasingly as a national institution devoted to the tree 
exchange of ideas among people. 

The rolling expanse of the Midwestern prairies was consid- 
ered a natural setting for Wingspread. In the limitless earth 
the architect envisioned a freedom and movement. The 
name Wingspread was an expression ot the nature of the 
house, reflecting aspiration through spread w ings - a 
symbol of soaring inspiration. 

The Johnson Foundation encourages the examination of 
a variety of problems Jai inf^ the Midw est, the Sation, and 
mankind, in the hehej that responsible analyses and pro- 
posals should reach a substantial audience, The Johnson 
Foundation assists in the publication oj Various papers 
anf,J reports. Publication, of course, does not imply 
appro val. 

Additional copies oJ this report may he ■ obtained from: 
The Johnson Foundation. Racine. Wisconsin 53401. or 
The American Association oJ Community and Junior 
Colleges. One i)upont Circle. ,V W'., Suite 410. Washini^ton 
D.C. 20036. 

During the Wingspread meeting on "International Educa- 
tion and the Community College" two radio programs were 
recorded tor The Johnson Foundation's public affairs 
radio series "Con\ersations from Wingspread." 1 hese 
programs in cassette form are available from The Johnson 
Foundation, Racine, Wisconsin 53401, 

Editor lor Ihe Johnson Foundation, Henry Halsted, Vice 
President- Program: Conference . photographs by Tom 
Anger. • 
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